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American Institute of Instruction. 
CASTINE, MAINE, JULY 6. 


FEDERATION OF NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY HON. H. C. MORRISON, 

Concord, N. H., President American Institute of Instruction. 

The proposal of the American Institute for the federa- 
tion of New England educational associations is this: 
Let all the associations which have New England as 
their field unite to the extent of holding their meetings 
at the same time and the same place, and to the further 
extent of organizing for the transacting of the common 
business. The proposal does not con- 


impossibility for any of us to keep in touch with as 
many different lines of activity as we should like to do. 
Given a situation in which two meetings seldom occur 
ou the same day and in the same place, we should have 
to take out a large part of the year and pay a large part 
of our salaries if we would keep up. Again, every 
teachers’ assdciation has its fees. The time has been 
reached in which the fees for the associations to which 
a conscientious teacher feels that he really ought to be- 

long are a serious tax upon income. 
Let us then set apart three or four days at some con- 
venient time in the year, not neces- 





template the federation of those asso- 
ciations whose field is strictly within 
the several states, nor does it con- 
template the surrendering of the 
identity of the strictly New BEngland 
associations. It contemplates federa- 
tion, but not absorption. 

The first question which may natur- 
urally suggest itself is the query: Is 
association worth while? The an- 
swer, I think, in the minds of all who 
seriously consider the question must 
ve: It certainly is worth while... . 
You will find that the strong profes- 
sional association means, in the first 
place, a constantly rising standard of 
professional preparation. Conference 
means scientific achievement. And 
perhaps, above all, it means a rising 
ethical standard upon which, in the last analysis, pub- 
lic confidence in the profession rests. 

* * * 

The teachers’ association in New England has a his- 
tory of nearly three-quarters of a century. During that 
time the educational situation has passed through many 
changes and through several distinct phases. Recently 
we have reached the point where there is a teachers’ 
association for almost every sub-division of the teach- 
er’s work, however minute. Many of us have to stop 
and think if we are asked how many different teachers’ 
associations we belong to. All this means time, money, 
effort, and dissipation of interest. The thing has _ be- 
come not overdone, but unorganized. We have local, 
state, sectional, national, and departmental associations. 
All of them are needed. Each has its particular part of 
the general field, but we are in danger of losing sight of 
the fact that after all it is one field which we are culti- 
vating. 

* * * 

Now the primary business of us all is teaching school. 
The school year is at best short. Days taken out of 
the school year for attendance at teachers’ meetings can- 
not fairly be said to be lost, but it is a matter of practi- 
cal common sense that you can’t take a great many of 
them out before the balance between what is gained by 
the teacher and what is lost by the children weighs 
down heavily on the side of the latter. It is a physical 





HENRY C. MORRISON, 
State Superintendent Schools, New 
Hampshire. 

President A. I, I. for 1909. 


sarily the summer vacation, and some 
central place, preferably Boston, at 
which we can all get together; meet 
very much as we have begun to meet 
here this week; make a business of 
association-going for the year and 
have it ever with; combine all our fees 
in one fee sufficient to meet the obli- 
gations of the meeting. We shall find 
the outlay in time and money a half, 
or a quarter, of what we now have to 
pay. Let each association meet as a 
department for as many days as it 
pleases. Let it discuss what topics it 
pleases, but give us all a chance to 
come in and listen if we care to do so. 
Let us get together in several general 
sessions at which every teacher, from 
the youngest kindergartmer to the old- 
est college president, may meet on common ground. Let 
the whole group of meetings, both general and depart- 
mental, be the American Institute, and thus preserve an 
associational continuity, which is the oldest in this 
country and possibly the oldest in the world. 

I suggest the following sketch of an organization:— 

(a) Each existing association having New England as 
its field should be invited to become a department of the 
American Institute, holding its meetings in connection 
therewith much the same as the New England Associa- 
tion of Superintendents and the Eastern Kindergarten 
Association are holding their meetings in Castine this 
week. 

(b) Each such association would preserve its own 
identity as to its ends and aims and as to its policy. It 
would retain its own body of officers and make up its 
own program. It would have one meeting in the year, 
namely that at which it meets as a department of the 
American Institute, or it would have this meeting and 
others as well, as it might deem wise. Personally I 
should expect that most such associations would come 
to have but the one meeting at which it meets as a de- 
partment of the American Institute, making that a two 
or three-days’ meeting in vacation time instead of a 
single-day meeting in school time as is now usually the 
case. 

(c) Each association would elect upon some equitable 
basis its own representative to a general council, and 
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that general council would constitute the managing 
bod} of the American Institute. 

(a) The new function of the governing body of the 
American Institute would be simply to arrange details 
as to meetings, provide the program for the general 
sessions, determine what fees should be assessed, and 
how the income should be apportioned amongst the sev- 
eral associations. In other words the relations of the 
American Institute to the various associations would 
become much the same as those of the N. E. A. to its 
various departments. There would be, however, this 
difference. The departments of the N. E. A. have been 
formed by the segmentation of the parent body. The 
new American Institute would be formed by the federa- 
tion of already existing associations. 

(e) An important side of all associational work is, of 
course, the financial side. It is a pretty well demon- 
strated principle that there is great economy in combi- 
pation. A single meeting can be held at a much less 
aggregate expense than a dozen different meetings at a 
dozen different places with a dozen different programs, 
to say nothing of forty different meetings. I should 
expect, and I think reasonably, that a single fee of 
pefhaps $2 would be sufficient to provide a revenue for 
the needs of the whole institute, including those of the 
yarious associations forming its departments. Of 
course the more associations which should come in as 
departments, the larger the saving would be. 

What desirable results might we reasonably expect 
from a combination of all the educational associations 
having New England as their field into one body? 

In the first place, it would give a chance for the de- 
velopment of individual leadership which there is not 
now. So long as a teacher’s professional influence is 
limited to the cramped circle of his own particu- 
lar specialty, his course as a leader is usually soon run. 
There is no sufficient medium for his growth into the 
power and habit of leadership upon the broadest lines. 

ae cd a 
In New England we have developed an educational sec- 
tarianism which has been steadily narrowing the hori- 
zon of the individual teacher for many years. We have 
given little opportunity for the development of leader- 
ship at home; and we cannot, therefore, expect our due 
weight of influence in the nation. 

In tke second place, as a result of federation and uni- 
fication we can certainly expect a great reduction in the 
wholly unnecessary number of meetings which we now 
have, with attendant economy of time, of effort, and of 
money; and, what is more important, the saving of a 
great many days in the course of a year to the schools 
themselves which are now devoted to association-going. 

In the third place, a body representing all parts of the 
New England educational field properly organized for 
work is capable of establishing educational standards 
which will be respected by the whole profession, as well 
as by the various state departments of education and 
other administrative offices. 

It is true that we are making good progress toward 
the establishment of national standards in some direc- 
tions, and in these directions a sectional standard would 
be a mischief rather than a benefit. On the other hand, 
conditions in the New England states are in many re- 
spects peculiar and in some respects unique. 

For instance, if my memory serves me correctly, all 
the six New England states have substantially the same 
high school laws and all, or nearly all, have similar pro- 
visions for interstate exchange of pupils. There is a 
crying need, therefore, of a reliable definition of what 
constitutes a secondary school. To a large extent the 
question has been threshed out and settled by the N. BE. 
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A, and by the influence .of bodies like the Carnegie 
Foundation. Owing te the attitude of most New Eng- 
land colleges, however, the New England situation is 
peculiar. The several state departments of education 
ean get together, if they choose, and decide what will 
be recognized as a secondary school, but that is not a 
good way to go about it. Such things should be settled 
by the consensus of professional opinion before they are 
crystallized into legal standing by state educational de- 
partments. 

A new generation is nearly ready to enter our high 
schools as teachers since the time when college entrance 
requirements began to be a vexation. Some progress 
has been made toward a settlement, but there can never 
be a final settlement at the hands of the colleges them- 
selves, nor at the hands of the colleges and high schools 
conferring together. Such matters must be subjected 
to the scrutiny and criticism and advice of representa- 
tives of all those who are engaged in the work of teach- 
ing school. An organized body in which all concerned 
are represented, or can be represented, if they choose, 
is capable of setting up a standard to which all honest 
men may gather and in which a minority will acquiesce 
even though it may not be convinced. This is the mere 
a, b, c of the manner in which the Anglo-Saxon people 
have always set their house in order. On the other 
hand, if you fail to secure a representation from all 
parts of the field concerned, you can without doubt run 
an endless race of opinion with anybody who cares to 
differ from you as to what ought to be, but you can set- 
tle nothing. 

The New Eugiland states have approximately the 
same laws relating to district supervision, and in this re- 
spect are entirely unique. There ought to be a settled 
professional opinion as to the reasonable qualifications 
of a superintendent of schools. To be sure such quali- 
fications can be established by state departments of edu- 
cation as they now are, but such action as preliminary 
to professional opinion is not conducive to the conser- 
vation and development of a sound professional 
democrary. Of less importance under existing laws is 
the standard of state certification of teachers, but its 
import is the same. 

The fourth of the grand results which, as it seems to 
me, must grow from the combination of our New Eng- 
land associations into an organized whole is the profes- 
sional leadership of public educational policy in the 
place of the unnecessary blunders of lay leadership. I 
do not for a moment advocate the theory that any pub- 
lic policy should be controlled by the people actively 
engaged in carrying ovt that policy. It would be un- 
wise to allow army and navy officers without restraint 
to determine our military policy asa nation. It would 
be unwise to constitute a legislature of physicians to 
make our health laws, or labor-unionists to make our 
labor laws, or teachers to make our school laws. On 
the other hand, it cannot be successfully disputed that 
the public good requires that the development of our 
various national and state governmental policies should 
be under the leadership of the opinion of those who 
make the carrying out of such policies the business of 
their lives. We need professional leadership and lay re- 
straint;—that is your normal balance. We have never 
yet in this country secured that balance, but have stum- 
bled along our way educationally under the leadership 
of people who have ideas about schools, but have never 
made a business of teaching school, and not unnaturally 
school people themselves have been forced to the other 
side of the balance and found themselves an unwilling 
drag instead of a spur. 

It is very, very easy for gentlemen who have never 
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made a serious business of teaching school to sit around 
the after-dinner fire with a sympathetic neighbor and 
decide just what is wrong with our schools and just 
what ought to be done to set them right. It is unfortu- 
nately altogether too easy, particularly if these two gen- 
tlemen are prominent citizens, for them to secure the 
enactment of legislation which they fondly conceive 
would improve our schools—much easier for them to 
do it, unfortunately, than for teachers of lifelong ex- 
perience to secure the enactment of legislation which 
their experience teaches them to be essential. 

We cannot expect the teaching profession in New 
England to be accorded a place of lead- 
ership in the working out of our educa- 
tional policies which the public good un- 
doubtedly demands that it should have, 
unless we develop a thoroughly vigorous 
and commanding associational life. If 
the teachers of New England would 
have their opinions respected: and their 
conceptions of right public policy writ- 
ten into the statute books of the six New 


England states, they must first have 
opinions to state and conceptions to 


enunciate. The utterance of the stead- 
fast conviction of the mass of New Eng- 
land teachers will be a _ voice loud 
enough to be heard in any legislative 
chamber because it will. make itself 
heard by all people. Public opinion re- 
spects and reflects the deliberate convic- 
tion of a great mass of workers. It does 
not care a penny for the unrelated no- 
tions of any individual. Let us get to- ‘ 
gether in a body in which teachers of every grade and 
every department can discuss and settle upon their own 
needs and their own plans, and in which at the same 
time we can al] discuss and settle upon the needs of the 
whole body, to the end that we may learn how to agree 
upon and how to hold common opinion and compelling 
conviction. 


e ,% 
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THE HEA'TH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
BY DR. T. F. HARRINGTON, 
Director of School Hygiene, Boston. 

In the consideration of this great problem, two truths 
seem established, namely, that the recent marvelous 
discoveries in medical science find their fullest and 
widest application through the education of the public, 
and, secondly, that educational systems produce their 
best products when the health of the pupil is fostered 
and conserved. This conclusion necessitates a_re- 
adjustment of customs, traditions, and methods in both 
medicine and in education. The physician can no 
longer satisfy the full requirements of his vocation by 
bedside attendance or consulting-room practice. He 
must by the sheer force of his additional scientific 
knowledge become the physician and the adviser of the 
community, of the group rather than of the individual 


~~ 





only. 

Education, on the other hand, cannot concern itself 
exclusively with the mental development alone, but on 
the contrary, must depend for its best results upon the 
degree to which the physical growth has progressed. 
For guidance and assistance in this attainment the ser- 
vices of the medical adviser are necessary. Thus it is 
that advancement and progress have brought into the 
closest union these two factors of national strength. 

CHILDREN NOT DETERIORATING. 

The meeting of the National Education Association 

held during the St. Louis exposition in 1904 awakened 
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State Superintendent Schools, 
Maine. 

President A, I, I., 1910. 
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the public in America to the danger of neglecting longer 
the physical welfare of the school children. 

Medical inspection, when introduced, limited its 
working almost wholly to infectious and contagious dis- 
eases. Little attention was given to such problems as 
schoolroom environment, proper seating, lighting, heat- 
ing, and ventilation. The home conditions as factors im 
school inefficiency were seldom considered. No accurate 
data were forthcoming showing the relative physical an@ 
mental growth, and the relationship each bears to the 
chronological age. Factors such as heredity, sex, age, 
race, environment, nutrition, were disregarded in esti- 
mating the child’s future progression. 

The situation is briefly this: It is al- 
leged that our children are deteriorating 
physically; that a greater number than 
formerly are suffering from physical de- 
fects; that the present-day youth is not 
able to do the same amount or kind of 
work as the youths of a former genera- 
tion. These statements are based upon 
wrong premises. In the first place, there 
are no data which prove that the per- 
centage of children in our schools to-day 
suffering from physical defects is any 
greater than the percentage of chil- 
dren with the same defects fifty years 
ago. On the contrary, when we realize 
that medical science to-day makes pos- 
sible the removal of the greater pirt of 
these defects it is far safer to assert that 
the children of to-day have fewer de- 
fects: than the children of the previous 
generation. Furthermore, that notwith- 
standing the massing of figures here and there tending 
to cause alarm, sensation, and pessimism, the fact re- 
mains that human life is lengthening rapidly in countries 
where sanitary science and preventive medicine are 
practiced. “ 

The figures in Massachusetts show an increase of 
fourteen years per century. When to these verified sta- 
tistics we add the additional fact that three-fourths of 
the deaths from tuberculosis, approximately 150,000 
per year, are unnecessary; that four-fifths of the num- 
her of cases of typhoid fever are preventable, and that 
fully seven-tenths of the infant mortality is avoidable, 
we are justified in a most aggressive optimism concern- 
ing the present and the future generations of school 
children. Defective vision is argued frequently as a 
basis of physical deterioration. While there is much 
to support the conclusion that the confinement in school 
for longer hours and the poor lighting accommodations 
in many homes have increased ocular defects, neverthe- 
less, too often this conclusion is based upon the state- 
ments of children or upon the result of examinations by 
non-medical persons. A re-examination of 8,535 Boston 
school children wearing glasses showed that more than 
3,400 were not brought within normal! range of vision by 
their glasses. A slight percentage of these probably can- 
not be brought up to normal range by glasses, yet it is 
becoming more evident upon each examination that 
many children are wearing glasses not fitted by compe- 
tent opticians, and in many cases not needed at all. The 
injury in either case is serious. Much careful work 
along this line is necessary before the present-day sta- 
tistics can be accepted as the national standard of sight 
among the school population. 


SMITH, 


BLAME NOT ALL ON SCHOOLS. 


Associated with the statement that there is great 
physical deterioration is usually the charge that the 
schools are accountable for the alleged state of affairs. 
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Admitting that there are many factors in the modern 
school not conducive to health, yet the school should not 
be burdened with the whole guilt. 

The period of life which ushers the average child 
into school is a most crucial one physiologically. It is 
the time when the brain is reaching its maximum 
growth. It marks the beginning of many permanent 
developments of teeth, and bones, and organs, all need- 
ing the most careful scrutiny and care. At this period 
is laid the foundation of a well-developed body, sound 
health, and good digestion, factors which make for suc- 
cess in after life. The necessity for studying earefully 
the physical condition of the child at his early school 
life is now recognized fully. The overcrowding of 
cities, the swamping of centres with classes of immi- 
grants unacquainted with our life and mode of living, 
the increased cost of living, the changes in population 
from a rural to an urban state of life, and finally the 
marked decrease in maternal nursing in all classes of 
mothers are all factors which increase rather than les- 
sen these hereditary and congenital weaknesses which 
later show themselves in school life. 

Instead of censuring the schools and advocating the 
postponement of entering children into school until a 
later age, it would be far better for the child if he 
were entered at a much earlier age, provided he was ex- 
amined fully and placed under medical supervision dur- 
ing those early years. Habits of eating, care of the 
teeth, the removal of obstruction to the entrance of the 
required amount of air to the lungs could then be 
watched and corrected rather than waiting for the pal- 
lor, the emaciation, the narrow chest, the round shoul- 
ders, the repeated attacks of nose, throat, and bronchial 
affections, or the permanent facial malformations. 
Prophylaxis is the highest ideal of the medical profes- 
sion, and the opportunity for its exercise lies in early 
childhood. 

ILLNESS FROM OVERSTUDY. 


In the upper grades, where high pressure and over- 
crowding of studies are alleged, two facts are worthy 
of note; first, that the opinion that children are over- 
crowded in study is based upon a few cases of ill 
health seen in the consulting rooms and not upon the 
actual presence of any number of cases in our school 
population. As a matter of fact, illness from overstudy 
per se is so rare as to be questioned. 

Secondly, the program and curriculum of to-day are 
the results of the demands and, in most instances, of 
commands, of the people, and are not the recommenda- 
tions of the school teachers. Attempts have been made 
by school authorities to limit each child’s list of studies, 
and if the problem were his only, less complaint would 
be heard concerning overpressure. But the social am- 
bition of parent and child, the avarice to get all that is 
free, results often in mental dyspepsia—to coin a phrase. 
This is shown by the state of girls’ health when they 
reach high school. A recent physical examination of 
the entering class of girls in the Boston high schools 
showed that thirty per cent. of those who entered be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and fourteen years eonsid- 
ered themselves in poor or fair health. This percentage 
fell to 27.8 per cent. among the fourteen-fifteen-years’ 
freshmen, twenty-five per cent. among the fifteen-six- 
teen years, and twenty-three per cent. among the six- 
teen-seventeen years. Only forty-nine per cent. of an 
entering class of 152 had reached maturity, although 
the average age was fifteen years, six months. 

A healthy reaction is now visible in the vocational and 
industrial tendencies in education. After the public 
learn that those who are teaching the children know 
best the mental development of the child, and when par- 
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ents leave the quantity of work for each child to the 
judgment of the teacher, there will be less talk about 
the fads and fancies, as well as of the physical evils of 
school life in our education. 

SCHOOL DEPARTMENT'S FUNCTION. 

There is at present a tremendous amount of im- 
paired physical efficiency among the school children, the 
greater part of which is preventable and remedial. 
Much of it is due to neglect during the so-called chil- 
dren’s diseases early in life. 

During the school year ending June 30, 1909, the 
nursing division of the department of school hygiene, 
Boston, has had under its care 51,457 different children 
out of an elementary school population of 82,971. The 
analysis of this service to the schools shows that the 
problems of ill health and physical deterioration among 
school children are possible of solving quietly, conser- 
vatively, and rationally by the educational department. 

Much valuable time has been lost in attempting to 
harmonize the functions and the duties of the health 
department in cities with problems which are distinc- 
tively pedagogical. The school department is charged 
with the enforcement of regular attendance of the chil- 
dren legally compelled to be in school; it supplies text- 
books to all, or at least to those unprepared to pay; it 
segregates those mentally deficient or slowly develop- 
ing; it enforces the child labor laws; it is liable for the 
hygiene and sanitary conditions of its buildings; it is by 
custom and by general consent the one department con- 
trolling the health and the growth of the child; it is the 
one agent which is supposed to teach health truths and 


health laws, and surely such teaching implies prac- 
ticing the same. 
Thé enlightenment of the public’s relation to con- 


tagious diseases, the erection of special hospitals for the 
treatment and the segregation of children, the introduc- 
tion of antitoxin and other immunizing bodies, and 
finally the relatively few cases of diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, etc., actually found in the schools, reduce this 
function of the board of health to a minimum. 

On the other hand, the larger number of conditions ex- 
isting in school life, home life, and in child growth, now 
recognized as essential factors for our study and guid- 
ance, brings the child closer in touch with school juris- 
diction. The school is in most cases the only agent 
guiding the child. The more concentrated the power, 
the better for the child. Home and school, parent and 
teacher, are a peaceful co-operative alliance and should 
not be intrusted to ~thers; on the other hand, no relaxa- 
tion of the utmost vigilance for the protection of the 
public health should be entertained. From the highest 
department in our national government to the smallest 
subdivision in the city or town, overlapping of funce- 
tions and duties occur, yet to block progress on this ac- 
count would merit and would receive public condemna- 
tion. 

That the organization having for its function the 
mental and physical welfare of the children of our coun- 
try belongs primarily to the school department seems 
logical and most expedient; that there must be the 
closest co-operation and sympathy with all other de- 
partments is the keystone of the whole structure. Such 
a mutual understanding and action will bring the fulles 
realization of our hopes and our efforts for the bettering 
of the health of the school children. 
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IN 


EDUCATION. 


BY HOLBERT E. BRITAN, 
Bates College. 


[The speaker introduced his subject by referring to a 
movement started during the past year at Bates College 
to bring the college into closer touch and more helpful 
relations with the general educational interests of the 
state and even of a wider field. The address was a for- 
mulation of some of the thoughts which prompted 
the movement and of some of the ideals aimed at by the 
committee in charge. Attention was first called to the 
isolation of various educational interests, “our primary 
and secondary schools, our colleges and universities so 
engrossed with their own immediate tasks and difficul- 
ties that they generally fail to appreciate the problems 
of their co-laborers, or to co-operate with them for 
furthering their common interests. Differentiation has 
proceeded so far that there is a tendency to overlook 
the fact of a common end and the necessity for co-opera- 
tion in securing it.” Co-operation was defined as “the 
movement which aims to secure mutual help upon the 
part of all engaged in educational work through a more 
manifest sympathy, by suggestion on the part of the 
more experienced, and by thoughtful collaboration on 
the great problems involved.” Each of these three points 
was touched briefly. Concerning the first, he spoke in 
part as follows. ] 

“Sympathy, etymologically considered, as every one 
knows, means ‘to suffer with one.’ However, let it not 
be thought that the strength of our appeal for a more 
sympathetic co-operation lies in the old adage that 
misery loves company. Our present purpose is not 
charity or philanthropy, but to promote efficiency and 
power among those engaged in educational work. The 
truth we are seeking to express is something more 
dynamic, more inspiring than this etymological meaning 
of the term suggests. Since it is true that in the realm 
of human activity, unlike the realm of physical law, effi- 
ciency depends greatly upon the affective or emotional 
state that controls the will, provision for such an ele- 
ment is peculiarly vital to the teaching profession. It 
is true that the world, with here and there an exception, 
has not learned to make an asset of the mental tone of 
those who labor. But employers, we trust, will not al- 
ways be so obtuse nor so unpsychological. 

“The teacher, perhaps above all men, needs the fine 
tone of an active feeling of sympathetic co-operation and 
professional fraternity. His duties are such that they 
make greater demands upon the maintenance of a fine 
glow of zeal and enthusiasm than can be found in any 
other profession. His success depends not solely upon 
his ability to instruct, but upon his power to inspire his 
students. This power to inspire is a kind of contagion 
that passes directly from teacher to pupil. And the fuel 
for this sacred fire of his profession can be found in part 
in this close feeling of fraternity and co-operation.” 

Two definite objects to be attained only by active 
co-operation were then discussed: (1) The cultivation 
among teachers of a more professional attitude toward 
their work; and (2) co-operation to give to students 
higher ideals of scholarship, of efficiency, and of service. 
The spirit of a “profession,” as contrasted with “work” 
and a “trade,” was presented in the following words: “In 
the first place, we notice that while every profession 
must have its remuneration, this thought is not in the 
foreground. This business part of the matter is usually 
settled in advance and for a considerable period of time, 
in order that it may not obtrude itself among more im- 
portant matters. This being settled, the dominant inter- 
ests are now the intellectual problems connected with 
the profession. Both wages and hours have dropped out 


of view, and the commanding interest has now become 
success or accomplishment. 


“The intellectual element looms large in a profession; 


the professional man is constantly finding new problems 
to solve, new experiments to try, new truth in which to 
rejoice. 
the tradesman his time and skill, the professional man 
becomes so identified with his work, so engrossed in it 
that he gives himself, time, talent, thought, energy, all 
the mental and moral capital he has to invest. 
status of each profession is determined by the inherent 
nature of its activities and by the spirit it engenders in 
its members; the former with us is fixed and safe; the 
latter is open to cultivation. 


In short, whereas the laborer gives his time, 


The 


“It shall be remembered, however, that the real value 
of work is in the product. The true end of teaching is 


not the elevation of the profession, however important 
that may be, but the effective training and inspiration of 


young men and women for the activities of life. To 


promote this end, there is not only opportunity, but 


urgent need for co-operation. If it be true that this 
is an age of dilettantism in scholarship, and that athletic 
interests have assumed an undue place in school and col- 


lege life, there is a grave responsibilty resting upon 
teachers to bring the interests of scholarship before their 
pupils in its true light.” 





THE EDUCATIONAL NEED FROM THE VIEWPOINT 


OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 
BY JOHN GOLDEN, 


Fall River, Mass., general president of the United Textile Workers 


of America. 
There are some people who labor under the impression 


that organized labor is opposed to the movement for in- 
dustrial education; such, however, is not the case. 
American Federation of Labor, at its convention held in 


The 


Norfolk, Va., in 1907, passed a resolution indorsing the 
movement as outlined by a representative of the Na- 


tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion, in the person of Professor Richards of Columbia 
University, who addressed the convention. 
convention held in Denver, Col., in 1908, it went still 
further by instructing President Gompers to appoint a 
committee of fifteen to make a thorough investigation of 
the whole subject and report at the next convention. 
President James O’Connell of the International Ma- 
chinists’ Union, President McNulty of the International 


At a later 


Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, along with myself, 


are on the board of managers of the national society 
above referred to, and I have the honor, also, of repre- 


senting organized labor on the executive committee. 
Organized labor, however, is strongly opposed to 
some forms of industrial education; namely, that repre- 
sented by the “trade school,” that guarantees to turn 
out a young man in a few months’ time as a full-fledged 
tradesman. The results of such schools have been to 


flood the labor market with “half-baked” journeymen, 


to put a premium on securing the job, instead of a pre- 
mium on the skill necessary to do the job; and, what is 
worse still, these kinds of schools have on some occasions 
supplied strike-breakers when union men have been en- 
deavoring to secure that which they felt they were justly 
entitled to. And let me ask you, why should not the 
union craftsman jealous!y guard the only asset he has in 
the world against those who would not hesitate a mo- 
ment to depreciate its value? It is the only mearis he 
has to maintain his home, and provide for those depend- 
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ent upon him. If he is somewhat slow in taking up with 
these new movements, it is because of what he has en- 
dured in the past, and because of the fact that he wants 
to make sure that those whom he loves are not going to 
‘suffer. 

Organized labor realizes just as keenly as anybody else 
that this movement in the interest of industrial education 
is not a fad, but a stern reality, and an absolute necessity. 
If this country is to preserve and maintain its industrial 
supremacy, men and women in all walks of life, irrespec- 
tive of their station, must join hands together in one 
united effort. Industrial education is not and must not 
be inaugurated in the interest of any special class, but 
for the benefit of all; rich and poor alike must have 
equal opportunities to secure such education. The same 
keen desire to see their child “make good” exists in the 
breast of the poor parents as well as the rich; the door 
of opportunity must never be closed to any one who is 
worthy to enter. I believe the question as to the need of 
such education has passed beyond the debating stage; 
what is now needed more than anything else is for all 
classes to get together and co-operate in this great 
movement, which is not a question of capital and labor 

ny more than it is a subject to exploit our fads and 
fancies. I believe we should get right hold of the boy 
at fourteen, when his mind is becoming impressionable, 
when he is just beginning to feel his wants to do some- 
thing tangible; teach him the why and the wherefore of 
certain things and the very best way to do them. 


SYMBOLS AND SUBSTANCE IN MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE TEACHING. 


\ 
BY JULIUS TUCKERMAN, 


Head of Modern Language Department, Central High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


[Mr. Tuckerman first considered the folly of trans- 
mission to the study of modern languages of the meth- 
ods of the old, and observed that if the modern lan- 
guages are to keep their place in the schools they will 
have to prove that they are useful instruments in a 
larger life,—in fact, that they fill the claims which have 
been made for the classic tongues, and something more. 
And his pronounced purpose was to show that in teach- 
ing a foreign language, “the teacher is beset with the 
danger of teaching symbols instead of substance.” 

He dealt first with pronunciation, observing that 
while the written word is merely a symbol, yet that is 
taught first, the sound it stands for afterward. “The 
neglect of the ear as a gate of approach to the mind,” 
he said, “and the almost exclusive dependence on the 
eye, is producing a generation of eye-minded pupils 
whom it is increasingly difficult to approach in any 
other way than through the eye.”’] 

Even in the teaching of our own tongue where the 
value of the sound of words is so apparent to us all, our 
pupils are constantly losing the power to comprehend 
the spoken word. I think every one of you must be fa- 
tmiliar with the almost daily experience of pupils who 
fail to understand some of*the simplest things said to 
them in English, who cannot remember a sentence given 
orally, in the time it takes to go from their seat to the 
blackboard, or who cannot recall correctly a simple an- 
nouncement one minute after it is given. Why so many 
pupils who are naturally ear-minded before they enter 
school should become almost wholly eye-minded during 
the grammar school, I leave to some grammar school 
teacher to investigate, but the situation in modern lan- 
guages is a serious one, when pupils hearing a new 
word for the first time fail to learn it by ear and insis 
on having it written first. Similarly when it comes t) 
recalling the word, they insist on writing or at least 
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spelling it first because their ear-memory is so weak. 
And, just as a person born deaf is also sure to be mute, 
so a pupil whose ear-memory has been neglected is sure 
to have difficulty in the pronunciation of foreign words 
and later in connected speech. 

It will be urged by some that American boys and 
girls can never acquire a perfect pronunciation [of a 
foreign tongue]; that they will rarely, if ever, have oc- 
casion to use the spoken language, and that therefore 
a good deal of the time put on pronunciation is wasted. 
To this must be answered that perfection is not attain- 
able in anything, let alone a foreign accent; that Ameri- 
can boys and girls can and do acquire a good pronun- 
ciation; that since they do unconsciously call every 
word by some audible name, is it not better to call the 
word by the correct name instead of the incorrect? 

In I'rance and in Germany, where English is, of 
course, a modern language, would one consider a pupil 
properly taught if he could not pronounce correctly? 
Could he appreciate the beauty of English literature, and 
especially of poetry, if he did not know the correct 
sound of the language? If a French or German boy 
should answer that he would rarely, if ever, have occa- 
sion to use English as a spoken language, that it is not 
necessary for him to know the musical charm of Gray, 
Tennyson, or Swinburne, that he can translate them 
tolerably with the help of an English-French or Eng- 
lish-German lexicon, would you say that he knew any 
thing worth while about the English language? Would 
you not answer that English is alive, not dead like 
Latin, that it pulsates with energy and life, that the 
sound of it is its substance, that the printed page is 
only an elusive symbol? Has not therefore a French- 
man or a German a right to speak with contempt of our 
attainment in French or German when we say: “I have 
had two years of college French or German, just a read- 
ing knowledge”? They order these things better in 
France and in Germany, where English is begun early 
in a child’s life, about the age of our seventh grade 
pupils, and where the most persistent attention is given 
to our spoken language, so that French and German 
boys and girls can speak our language with a distinct- 
ness and charm that puts our own slovenly pronuncia- 
tion to shame. 

How was the revolution brought about? In France, 
the minister of public instruction issued November 15, 
1901, his famous circular on the teaching of modern 
languages. I will translate but a few lines: “The prin- 
cipal object in the instruction of foreign languages is 
to teach pupils to speak and write them. The Ilfving 
tongues are taught for the sake of use. The goal which 
the teaching of living languages shall set for itself in 
its course of study shall be, therefore, to give the stu- 
dent a real and effective possession of these languages. 
. .. A living language being first of all a spoken lan- 
guage, the method which will lead most surely and most 
rapidly to the possession of these languages shall be 
the oral method.” Thus with one stroke of the pen 
were the shackles of tradition broken. English became 
a living tongue, taught for its own sake, not for “dis- 
cipline,’ not for its “training in logic,” not for 
its “cultural value,” not for its abstract symbols, 
but for its concrete substance. And to arrive 
at his goal, the French student reverses the established 
order and he is taught first to speak, then to read, then 
to write. Speaking is really the easiest of all, for a child 
begins by speaking. I wonder, in passing, that our 
teachers of English and so-called rhetoric (which, by the 
way, no longer deals with speech) do not see in this a 
light that might help them in their difficulties, in that 
they try to teach their pupils first to write correctly, 
when by teaching them first to speak correctly, not only 
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would correct writing come of itself, but it would be 
alive and spontaneous, like their speech. 

The ability to say certain things in French or Ger- 
man should precede the ability to write those things. 
When a sufficient amount of good French or German 
has become part of the student’s mental furniture, he 
can then be asked to move it about into new arrange- 
ments, a premium being placed on such quickness as 
would preclude his going through the process of first 
declining mentally every noun, or inflecting every verb. 
Composition would then become an oral exercise, de- 
signed to show the ability to say something in the for- 
eign tongue, an exercise which could be reduced to writ- 
ing only for the sake of the spelling, but must always 
remain a useful thing, a substantial possession, not a 
legerdemain of symbols. 

Nothing in all the realm of pedagogy is as crude, so 
much against sound psychological principle, so barren of 
any tangible results as the present processes of transla- 
tion of foreign languages into English. Language 
has a cultural value only as it enables us to enter into 
the experience back of the language, that is, only as, for 
the moment, we become Frenchmen or Germans and see 
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with their eyes and hear with their ears. This widens 
our sympathies and adds a new soul to our being. 
Translation alone, when it means merely the thumbing 
of a lexicon, the matching of foreign symbols with our 
own, is powerless to do this. 

Teachers of French and German, with special appli- 
cation to women’s colleges, one must suppose, should be 
equipped in their classroom with maps, charts, pictures 
of the foreign lands, and reproduce as far as possible 
the very atmosphere of a French or German room. 
French and German plays should be given, so that the 
correct mental associations of action and expression may 
accompany each word. French and German clubs 
should be maintained, so that pupils may enter into such 
phases of foreign life as are expressed in French and 
German customs, games, and songs. In other words, 
the French and German languages must be connected 
up with life; their concrete reality brought into the 
minds of the pupils until they no longer translate 
French or German into.their own idiom, but transport 
themselves into the foreign element to the extent that 
the element ceases to be foreign to them, because they 
are perfectly at home with it. 


a 
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Practical Agriculture in Rural Schools. 


BY PROFESSOR F. B, JENKS, 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 


Industrial education, which is receiving the attention 
of so many educators of to-day, includes no more im- 
portant branch than that of agriculture, nor any branch 
more nearly universal in its adaptation. We are doing 
practical work of an agricultural nature in all kinds and 
conditions of schools, both in city and in rural districts, 
both in large and in small schools, and are finding that 
the results justify the efforts. There is as yet no uni- 
formity either in the subject matter or in the methods of 
teaching, and perhaps it is better that there never 
should be. The conditions are so different in each 
school from those in every other school that each one 
must necessarily be treated as an individual problem. 

All over the state of Massachusetts the work is being 
started, and this coming school season will open with no 
less than six agricultural high schools; four regular high 
schools, offering agricultural courses; three special or 
private schools doing high school agriculture; and a 
great many other high schools doing some definite work 
in agriculture, chiefly by correlation of the subjects al- 
ready taught, while by far the greater number of the 
grammar schools are making some attempt in this direc- 
tion. 

During the past winter I visited more than forty 
schools in various parts of Massachusetts, and while 
that is a very small portion of the total number of 
schools in that state, yet scattered as they were over the 
entire state, I believe that they fairly well represent the 
conditions of the entire state. Three-fourths of these 
schools are doing either home or school garden work, or 
both. Some are working with the idea of obtaining 
some agricultural information, some for the added in- 
terest and general helpful effect upon pupils, and still 
others to furnish material for composition, arithmetic, 
et cetera, of a practical nature. Each school, however, 


considers it worth while from its own point of view. 
The home and school gardens are only the beginnings of 
the teaching of agriculture in the public schools, yet 
they are the centres around which all else revolves in 
the earlier years of school work, and they are practical! 
alike in both city and rural districts. 

Educators differ very greatly in their ideas as to 
where this agricultural training should begin, but I am 
inclined to the opinion that the earlier in the life of a 
child the better, so long as judgment is displayed in the 
selection of material and in the manner of presenting It. 
The college work is reinforced if some definite work has 
been done in the high school. High school pupils take 
hold of their work with more interest and appreciation 
if they have learned a few facts in the grammar school. 
At North Adams we begin with the kindergarten. 

As has already been remarked, each school has a dif- 
ferent problem, and in telling what we are trying to do 
at North Adams, I do not mean that I consider ita 
model for other schools to pattern after. My only 
thought is that it may encourage some in their efforts or, 
perchance, offer a suggestion that may be of use. We 
have three distinct types of training schools in connec- 
tion with the North Adams Normal school. A city 
school with all the grades, including the kindergarten, 
with an enrollment of about 500 pupils; a mill village 
school with two rooms, eight grades, and an enrollment 
of about eighty pupils; and a rural school of two rooms 
with six grades and an enrollment of about seventy pu- 
pils. All three of these schools have both home and 
school garden work; the school garden is a part of the 
regular work in each sehool but of distinctly different 
types of work. 

In the rural school, it started as a social problem, and 
the first attempt was the growing of a few flowering 
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bulbs for decorative purposes. Later, other flowers 
were grown, and this year the growing of a few vege- 
tables was started with the idea of encouraging the cul- 
tivation of a profitable garden in every home. In the 
mill village the work is mere thoroughly organized. 
The school grounds form a model for landscape garden- 
ing and home decoration, and the school garden is run 
from a commercial standpoint; but few vegetables are 
raised (this year only corn and potatoes), and these are 
handled for profit. In the city school we have a school 
garden in each grade from the kindergarten to the ninth 
grade inclusive, following this general plan: In the pri- 
mary grades each class has a garden about fourteen by 
forty feet, in which are grown a number of vegetables 
and flowers, those being chosen that will appeal most to 
the children either on account of color, shape, or size. 
The pupils help to do the work, but our idea is not to 
teach how to plant or cultivate, but to develop a love of 
plants and a desire to watch their growth and develop- 
ment. In the grammar grades, for the most part, each 
pupil has an individual garden four by ten feet, where 
he learns something about the planting of seeds, trans- 
planting, cultivation, and harvesting of a number of 
flowers and vegetables. When we reach the eighth 
grade, however, it is put entirely upon a commercial ba- 
sis and the pupils work mostly in groups. I think I can 
best explain this phase of the work by describing the 
work of one group. In our eighth grade this 
year ten boys elected to work together in the 
growing of potatoes. They organized themselves 
and selected a  leader—this long before plant- 
ing time. This leader assigned each one some particular 
point about potato culture which he was to investigate. 
They were referred to the city library and the normal 
school library and to government and state bulletins. 
After allowing time for investigation they met and dis- 
cussed these topics. Before planting time I met with 
them and we discussed the matters of seed selection, the 
cutting of potatoes, and the preparation of the ground 
(about one-fifth acre) before planting. After planting 
the cultivation and further fertilization were the topics 
discussed, and still later that of spraying. The leader 
keeps definite account of the time each boy works, of all 
costs, including seed, fertilizer, etc., and when the po- 
tatoes are dug and sold next fall, after deducting the ex- 
penses, the remainder will be divided among the boys 
according to the amount of time they have worked. We 
have others growing corn, squash, beans, cucumbers, 
etc., under similar conditions. 

Yes, I realize this will be criticised as being mer- 
cenary—I would hate never to be criticised. You could 
not get the mercenary spirit out of the child’s mind if 
you would, and you wouldn’t (or at least you shouldn’t) 
if you could. How much would you do solely for the 
love of doing it if you did not see at least an indirect 
financial gain? 

If you would know whether the children enjoy the 
work, come and be an eyewitness. If you would know 
whether they gain by it, ask their teachers. If you 
would know the sociological effect upon the community, 
again I say come and see, or, what is better and more to 
the point, try it yourself. 

Perhaps there is nothing we are doing that you would 
wish to copy. Some of our work we will change an- 
other year, but since our worthy president has said we 
are to talk of “What we are doing, and not what we 
purpose to do,’ I must leave that for future discussion. 
The time is entirely too short to go into details as I would 
like to do, but if I have dropped any remark that will 
bear fruit in added interest and zeal for the teaching of 
agriculture in our public schools, I will feel that I have 
not labored in vain. 
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CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT WALLACE E. MASON, 
North Andover, Mass. 


“A school garden should be connected with every 
school, where children can have opportunities for 
leisurely gazing upon trees, flowers, and herbs, and are 
taught to enjoy them.” Sounds like the extravagant 
claims of a nature study enthusiast of the twentieth cen- 
tury, doesn’t it? I could hardly believe it when I found 
these words credited to that famous educator, Comenius, 
in the seventeenth century. 

To one who is inclined to look upon this subject of 
children’s gardens as something new, over which the 
enthusiastic teacher may gush and make a show, and 
which is destined soon to pass as a fad, I would com- 
mend a careful reading of the literature of the subject. 
Whether or not it is true that there is nothing new under 
the sun, it certainly is true that children’s gardens are 
not only not new, but that they antedate by many years 
subjects which are considered as the essentials of our 
curriculum, 

There is no district school in any town which could 
not improve its grounds by the transplanting of shrubs 
from its own neighborhood, shrubs which being ac- 
climgted would probably thrive, and would cost nothing 
but the labor. The greatest need for school ground 
decoration, coupled with the greatest opportunity, is in 
the rural district. “I can’t raise the money to buy the 
shrubs,” I can hear some district teacher say. My dear 
teacher, don’t try to buy shrubs. Open your eyes on 
your way home from school. ‘The elder, laurel, barperry, 
witch hazel, and sumach are found wild all over Massa- 
chusetts; ferns, goldenrod, asters, daisies are all avail- 
able, and no more beautiful vines can be purchased than 
the common and familiar bitter-sweet, clematis, wild 
cucumber, or woodbine. There is no district school] in 
any town which could not improve its grounds by trans- 
planting such shrubs or vines from its own neighbor- 
hood, shrubs which being acclimated would probably 
thrive, and which would cost nothing but the labor of 
getting them. 

In my own town we have found some of the most 
effective results of our home flower gardens have been 
the artistic decoration of what otherwise would have 
been an unsightly part of the premises by an abundant 
covering of vines, or the disguising of a very unattrac- 
tive back door entrance, which, alas! is, for all practica? 
purposes, the main entrance in too many New Eng- 
land homes, by a mass of green. I wish I could make 
you feel as I felt when I saw this garden, which received 
one of the first prizes in North Andover in 1907. The 
boy who planted it attended a district school, and the 
home is located about three miles from the village. His 
garden had completely changed the appearance of that 
home. I said to the other members of the committee 
of judges that if we should get no other result than this 
from all our labor, we ought to feel fully repaid. 

The ordinary country lad knows better than his teacher 
perhaps how to plant the common vegetables, but the 
scientific side of the work is an unknown quantity, not 
only to him, but to his father, as well. If he could be 
taught something of the soil and its composition, the 
kind of soil needed for certain crops, the effect of rota- 
tion, the proper mode of tillage, selection of seeds, 
proper harvesting, preparation for market, correct 
methods of grafting, harmful insects and how to pre- 
vent their ravages, there would be fewer abandoned 
farms in New England. All this is coming surely 
through the establishment of agricultural courses in high 
schools, and the district schools may do much in a help- 
ful and intelligent manner toward the bringing about of 
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such a result. One experiment a year conducted by four 
or five boys in a district school in their own gardens at 
home, an experiment carefully planned by consultation 
with the farmers of the district, would in three or four 
years revolutionize the farming methods of an entire 
community. 

Not the least of the joys of children’s gardens is the 
time of harvest. I have not said anything about the 
financial side of this subject, but I would not have you 
avoid it. Don’t discourage the boy who wishes to plant 
a garden for the profit in dollars and cents. We are 
altogether too much afraid of teaching the boy some- 
thing that shall help him directly to earn his living. 
Bread and butter is a necessity, and if the boy in his 
garden has invested a small sum in seeds, a due amount 
of labor and planning, and in the time of harvest finds 
his receipts are more than his expenses, he has learned 
one of the most valuable lessons of life. A sixth-grade 
class in Washington took an ordinary back yard for its 
garden one summer. The ashes were removed, the boys 
plotted the ground, and raised $35 worth of vegetables. 
If garden study is to be established at all in our district 
schools, it will be because of the financial benefit to be 
derived therefrom. But whatever the incentive in the 
mind of the child, there is no doubt of the great benefit 
of this garden movement in all its various phases upon 
the work of our schools. The'child or man who works 
over a little plot raises much more than the zinnias, the 
four-o’clocks, the radishes, or the lettuce. He raises re- 
newed courage, patience, reverence, bodily strength, 
judgment, perseverance, and a host of other physical and 
mental crops. The city parent, shut off from contact 
with plant life in all its forms, and recalling his childhood 
in the country, welcomes it as offering at least some of 
the opportunities which were the common lot of all be- 
fore the rush of modern life had drawn us from the farm 
to the factory. Whether it is part of the call of the race 
back to nature or not is immaterial. The movement has 
come to stay. The careful student of educational system, 
regretting the monastic methods prevailing in our 
schools in the midst of the practical tendencies of the 
age, welcomes the gardens as a partial solution of the 
problem of bringing the schools into closer contact with 
real life. If some of my hearers who have not felt this 
impulse toward the plant world before shall be awakened 
to their opportunities by these pictures, my object will 
be accomplished. How can we better teach the great 
truths, which, after all, are the great purpose of our 
teaching, love of God and of fellowman, than through 
plant life? Mineral forms suggest an infinite law; 
physical laws, mathematics, historical facts all turn the 
student toward the infinite mind of the Creator, but when 
we contemplate plant life, we instinctively say, with the 
poet Tennyson:— 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


We teachers are all gardeners. We are daily planting 
seeds of truth, seeds of conduct, and seeds of life, which 
shall germinate, spring up, and bear fruit of eternal in- 
fluence. I feel certain that if we can find a place in our 
already crowded curriculum for some form of this chil- 
dren’s garden work, we shall realize at the time of har- 
vest that we have been real educators, and we shall find 
among the products of our gardens not only prize fruits, 
prize flowers, and prize vegetables, but prize children, as 
well, ’ 
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SOME RESULTS ‘OF INDUSTRIAL TEACHING. 


BY HANNAH P. WATERMAN, 
| North Adams, Mass., Normal School. 
(a) AMONG THE CHILDREN; (0) IN 
MUNITY, 

From its beginnings the aim of education has been 
to enable the individual to cope with his surroundings 
and render him superior to adverse conditions. The 
form instruction has taken being therefore dependent 
upon the demands of the age has varied among nations 
and grown intricate with the advance of civilization. 
Among the earlier peoples its demands were simple and 
of national similarity; in these days of acquisition and 
over-specialization the question of adequate training is 
complex and subtle,—peculiar to every locality and to 
each individual school, 

The problem at Briggsville has been to attain excel- 
lence with the least, possible expense, to inculeate, habits 
of thrift and economy and respect. for American institu- 
tions among children of foreign birth, to revive respect 
for agriculture in a community of American farmers, 
and to cultivate independence with personal tolerance 
among children of dissimilar ancestry. 

A new building, oceupied before completion, was sur- 
rounded by debris. The whole school cleaned and raked 
the yard. Later the older boys worked in groups, grad- 
ing the grounds and making a lawn, inaugurating a 
system of drainage, making an ash-walk and driveway, 
and painting the pillars of the porch. The children also 
planned gardens for the front yard, for which the girls 
did planting and transplanting and gave subsequent 
eare. The neighbors encouraged these efforts. One 
had the buildings painted, another gave plants for the 
garden, another offered the use of land for a vegetable 
garden, and others lent tools. The girls held a candy 
sale to meet the expense of work too heavy for the boys. 
The fathers came with the mothers to the sale and in- 
spected their children’s academic work. The entire 
village attended the entertainment given by the primary 
children for the same purpose. 

The normal school responded to a request for cooking 
lessons, furnishing equipment. The children organized 
into two classes, each furnishing its own materials; the 
younger class received instruction in the lesson pre- 
viously given the older by a member of that class, 
whose proficiency rendered her worthy. All the girls 
learned to darn and do simple sewing, replenishing their 
own wardrobes and supplying towels for the school. 

The pupils planted gardens at home, the best gardens 
receiving prizes from the normal school. An exhibit of 
garden products at the agricultural fair won commenda- 
tion from practical farmers. The boys harvested and 
sold corn and potatoes from the vegetable garden, ex- 
periencing the satisfaction of demand for a good prod- 
uct and growing into dependableness and business ac- 
curacy. The following spring every yard in the village 
was a flower garden, and a majority of families were 
raising vegetables, while one girl cultivated mushrooms 
in the basement. 

Sweeping is done and heat maintained in the building 
by a janitor. The older boys have adjusted desks and 
seats and readjusted locks and curtain fixtures. They 
have instructed the younger boys in the care of yard and 
outbuildings, and made masculine provision for comfort 
in the classrooms, while the girls have kept the rooms 
orderly, well dusted, supplied with fresh towels, and at- 
tractive with plants. The younger children have done 
all things for the common good compatible with their 
years and strength. 

The indystrjal work bas heen always the resylt of 
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necessity. ‘The right to do it has been earned by pro- 
ficiency in subjects and by general trustworthiness. 

For the children the direct outcome has been accelera- 
tion of speed and a higher degree of intellectual attain- 
‘ment. Tt has also resulted in a tendency toward econ- 
omy and respect for property, greater breadth of vision, 
and the dawning of civic pride. The parents have be- 
come better acquainted with their children’s academic 
power, developed toleration for education in some cases, 
become anxious that their children have training in the 
work that develops judgment and responsibility as well 
as thought power, and requested instruction to be given 
in some practical things they are too busy to _ teach. 
They have consciously exerted themselves in the attain- 
ment of more comfortable and beautiful home surround- 
ings and given the school work increasing sympathy and 
support. 
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REPORT ON THE ORGANIZATION, COURSES, AND 
METHODS OF SOME NORMAL SCHOOLS 
OF THE MIDDLE WEST. 


BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, 
Principal of the Bridgewater State Normal School. 

The large normal schools resemble normal colleges in 
their size and equipment, in the broad courses of study, 
and in the variety of student activities. The so-called 
curriculum subjects and the distinctly pedagogical sub- 
jects are obligatory, while the contributory subjects are 
arranged in groups of electives, thus enabling students 
to pursue lines of culture which will contribute to their 
teaching ability much further than an entirely obligatory 
course will allow. The study of these cultural subjects 
is conducted with direct reference to teaching, and is in- 
tended to be on as broad lines as the work in the state 
universities. In most cases the university gives credit 
for work done in the normal schools. The faculties of 
the normal schools are largely made up of graduates of 
both institutions. A close sympathy exists between the 
high schools, the norma! schools, and the higher insti- 
tutions of learning. 

The development of large libraries is an interesting 
feature of these schools. The purpose seems to be to 
make the libraries complete in all lines that apply to 
the teacher’s preparation for his profession. _Bibliog- 
raphies are prepared by the librarian and instructors, 
in order to make all of the books and pamphlets avail- 
able to the different departments. Courses are given in 
library management, to assist the students after gradua- 
tien in organizing and caring for school libraries, as well 
as to give them facility in using large libraries. In 
many schools specified reading courses are established, 
for a threefold purpose: First, to put in practice the 
knowledge of how to read gained in the literary courses; 
second, to extend the knowledge of books; third, to put 
students in touch with world interests. Two of these 
courses, juvenile literature and library science, are re- 
quired of all students. In addition, each student elects 
two courses from the following list: Literature, travel, 
history, economics, sociology, science, pedagogy, psy- 
chology, ethics, art. Once a week the members of each 
course meet the teacher of the department under which 
it is conducted for reports and discussion. The results 
of such courses are not only the promotion of good 
habits of reading, but also the acquisition of a large 
fund of knowledge valuable in school work. 

One is impressed with the vigor manifested in working 
out the manual training courses.. The following princi- 
ples seem to be emphasized :— 

(1) Lines of training should be chosen that will open 
up the important industries. The materials and steps 


are simple, adapted to child development; but they are 
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so used as to lead up to a better understanding of the 
modern complex processes. In other words, the pur- 
pose is to make the work industrially educative. 

(2) The articles ‘made should be intrinsically useful, 
and if so desired, salable. This implies a practical turn 
to all of the work—a fitting of means to the conditions 
in which the pupils are living, where the cost of the 
material, the time and effort spent on it, and the actual 
use to which the article can be put in the home or school 
are important factors. 

(3) There should be a union of art and craft; design 

and structure should go hand in hand. In making the 
necessary models, each pupil first makes his own design. 
The finished product should be a beautiful and a useful 
article. 
* (4) Originality should be encouraged, in order to de- 
velop inventive and creative power. There should be a 
thought basis for all the work, not mere imitation or 
repetition. The element of the children’s special inter- 
ests should be considered in the articles to be con- 
structed, particularly in the early years. Articles used 
in their games, in their gardens, and in their doll houses 
are considered among the most effective. As the work 
proceeds, the training involves the shaping and directing 
of interests into lines of permanent industrial value. 

Clay work is coming into a place of increasing impor- 
tance, not only because it represents an important in- 
dustry, but especially because of the ease and rapidity 
with which it can be used to represent form and design in 
all the grades of the schools. In weaving, materials are 
used in the order of the muscular force required to 
manipulate them. Wood working and metal work hold 
a prominent place in carrying out practical lines of in- 
dustry. In some of the schools bookbinding is regarded 
as a most valuable kind of industrial ‘training. The 
hand printing press becomes a helpful adjunct. In do- 
mestic science the large schools are well equipped, either 
for the preparation of supervisors or for instruction in 
the kind of schoolroom domestic science that can be used 
with limited means in teaching those practical habits 
which are helpful in ordinary homes. 

The school garden movement has spread rapidly and 
in most cases effectively. The simple gardens as at first 
established are expanding into natural science gardens 
adapted to the study of agricultural and biological prob- 
lems by normal students, as well as for use by the chil- 
dren. Some of the schools are equipped with large areas 
of land, a greenhouse, tanks for living water plants and 
animals, and a trained gardener. The purposes of the 
garden are: First, to bring the students and children into 
first-hand contact with nature as a basis for science 
study; second, to emphasize economic values through 
commercial crops raised in connection with geographic 
study; third, to cultivate the aesthetic taste which will 
lead directly to school ground decoration and to the 
beautifying and improving of home conditions; fourth, 
to train normal students in directing the development of 
school and home gardens. 

A beginning is being made in teaching the elements 
of agriculture, under such topics as: (1) The soil,—its 
origin, texture, tillage, soil moisture, and enrichment; 
(2) the plant and crops,—seed, preparation of the seed 
bed, germination, plant growth, pollination, plant dis- 
eases, injurious and helpful insects, management of 
crops; (3) practical work in propagating fruits and 
flowers by grafting, budding, layering, and cuttings. 

A few other points may be suggested without elabora- 
tion. Much emphasis is placed on the history of educa- 
tion. Prominence is given in all the schools to eco- 
nomics and sociology. Great importance is attached to 
field work in geography and biology. Children’s games 
are made a special study. Individual training in black- 
board sketching ig a common feature, The importance 
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given te musical courses is characteristic. In all the 
schools the spirit of self-government is developed, and 
opportunities for student initiative are many. The plan 
of faculty advisers for different groups of students seems 
to be effective. 

The department of the training schools is not consid- 
ered in this report because of its assignment to another 
speaker. 
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ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC BELOW THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


BY JOSEPH E, MOWRY, 
Providence, R. I. 

The educational watchword of the present day is effi- 
ciency, the ability to effect, to do; and this, I take it, is 
and has always been the end sought in the teaching of 
arithmetic. The question is not how much has the pupil 
been through or over, but what can he do now. The 
merchant, for example, cares not what grades his clerks 
have passed or how long they attended school, but can 
they measure and compute the worth of a load of wood, 
a stick of timber, a load of coal, a bin of grain; can they 
determine the correct balance of an account, etc., and can 
they obtain correct results with reasonable rapidity? 

Arithmetical efficiency is the result of two com- 
ponents,—clear reasoning and correct computation; the 
latter dependent upon the correct memory of a few 
number facts, secured by drill, that is, frequent repetition, 
the former resulting from continuous, systematic exer- 
cise of the reasoning faculty. 

This ability or power is demanded by our high school 
teachers, merchants, mechanics, contractors, architects, 
etc., the ability to see clearly conditions, and unerringly 
to determine the resulting quantities. 

An examination of the courses of study in several of 
our Eastern cities and inquiries made of graduates of 
our high schools lead me to conclude that, beyond the 
grammar schools, very little attention is paid to arith- 
metic as such; and, taking into account the additional 
fact that only a small part of our pupils ever enter a high 
school, we must conclude that whatever is essential in 
arithmetic must be included in the essentials below the 
high school. 

Now let us not lose sight of the fact that the arith- 
metical efficiency demanded by business and higher in- 
stitutions of learning alike depends, as already stated, 
upon a knowledge of certain number facts and the ability 
to reason clearly. These are the ends to be kept con- 
stantly in mind, and while the pupils are gaining the 
knowledge, no opportunity should be neglected to call 
into exercise thought, to cultivate self-reliance and con- 
fidence in one’s own ability. The belief that one can do 
enables one to do. 

Three factors are directly concerned in the attainment 
of arithmetical efficiency: A judiciously-arranged course 
of study, a suitable text-book, and well-qualified, alert, 
sympathetic instructors; and, to secure best results, 
these should be in harmony in their ends and methods. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


Preliminary to the study of arithmetic is the learning 
to count and gaining a conception of the meaning of one, 
two, three, etc., and of the figures representing the same. 
This may be learned before the child attends school, or 
in the kindergarten; such work is similar in character 
to learning the meaning of other words, and may prop- 
erly be considered as belonging to the realm of language. 
It should not be considered as belonging to the formal 
study of arithmetic. If not previously done, it should be 
done incidentally with reading, nature study, or play, if 
you please. Serious number study should not begin be- 
fore the second half of the second school year, and 
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should then proceed only so fast as pupils are able to 
reason out the processes for themselves. Purely arbi- 
trary facts, as the names of the different periods of num- 
bers, must be told directly, the decimal plan of notation 
clearly explained and fully understood; but methods of 
solution should be worked out by the pupils, and only 
such work given as may be done by the pupils without 
direct assistance from the teacher. Self-reliance must be 
acquired by successful effort. The sums of numbers to 
ten and ten must be systematically obtained and thor- 
oughly fixed. Work from the specific to the general, 
from the concrete to the abstract. Sums of tens and 
hundreds, as well as of units, should likewise be prac- 
ticed, and the work not be limited to sums not exceed- 
ing any specified number, as is done in many cases, for 
the pupil, knowing that 5 and 9 are 14, may then see 
that 15 and 9 are 24, and 75 and 9 are 84, the mental 
process in either case being the same. Adding 2’s suc- 
cessively to 1 and‘to 2 till the sums reach 50, and prac- 
ticing the same exercise with each number to 10; as, 1, 
11, 21, 31, etc., 2, 11, 20, 29, 38, 47, etc., is suggested. 
While the work is addition, let it be addition alone. The 
introduction of fractions in any way before the four fun- 
damental operations are well in hand should not be at- 
tempted. Because pupils may learn a little of many sub- 
jects should be no reason for doing so, and thus pre- 
venting their learning much of what underlies future 
work. 

New subjects should be approached through knowl- 
edge already possessed; thus, subtraction through addi- 
tion; e. g., 7 and 9 are 16; 9 and what are 16?. ergo, 
16—9= what? Thus while a new subject is considered, 
the old is still further impressed. In problems involv- 
ing adding or subtracting,,only. those are favored that 
involve small numbers and conditions with which the 
pupils are familiar. 

Multiplication should be taken as a method of finding 
the sum resulting from adding a number to itself succes- 
sively. The tables should.be constructed by the pupils, 
the necessity of fixing them made evident, and the work 
thoroughly dope. The true meaning of multiplication 
should be made evident that no such subsequent state- 
ment be made as “feet times feet gives square feet,” and 
“feet times square feet gives cubic feet.” The introduc- 
tion of* measurements and other extraneous subjects is 
disapproved of as tending to divert the attention of 
pupils and teachers from the real business of fixing the 
facts of multiplication. 

Division should be taken as the reverse of multiplica- 
tion; that is, it should be regarded as finding by what 
the divisor should be multiplied to produce the dividend, 
or what number must be multiplied by the divisor to 
produce the dividend. In long division, if anywhere in 
arithmetic, the teacher is justified in showing the pupil 
the method. 

Problems requiring the different fundamental opera- 
tions for their solution should involve small numbers at 
first. They should not be classified according to the 
operation required, but should necessitate the determina- 
tion of that point by the pupil. While correct language 
should be required, no set phraseology in the explane- 
tions shou’. _: insisted upon. 

Pupils shu.id be prepared to take up fractions by the 
second half of the fifth year. Here emphasis should be 
placed upon the parts, and not upon the arithmetical 
symbols. The meaning of one-half, one-third, and one- 
fourth must be made plain to the pupils, but then the 
pupil should be able to explain the meaning of one-fifth, 
etc. No further help is needed by the pupil. The work 
of the first weeks in fractions should be oral, without the 
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HAVE THE COLLEGES RUINED THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS ? 


A Boston business man writing for a New York 
magazine for May says that the American high 
schools are ruined and that the colleges are respon- 
sible. I'am not much on ruins, preferring biology 
to archaeology, but the high school “ruins interest 
me because they give evidence of projected effi- 
bay vig opportunity for acquaintance with these 
ruins has been somewhat extended, having visited 
many hundred high schools in fifty American 
states, territories, and provinces, it may be pardon- 
able if I call attention to some features of the 
“uins.” The number of free public high schools 
has increased ten thousand per cent. since I was a 
child. Their efficiency for “guidance through the 
critical years of early adolescence” has increased 
wonderfully since this business man was a child. 
Public opposition, which used to be intense in 
spots, has absolutely disappeared. Public confi- 
dence in them is as nearly universal as faith in the 
Republic itself. 

The proportion of graduates has been steadily 
increasing whether the percentage be taken on the 
increase of population or increase of pupils in the 
public schools. The proportion of boys among the 
graduates is increasing much faster, even, 
than the proportion of graduates. The de- 
mand for boys and girls with a high school 
education, in all wage-earning positions, is 
increasing far beyond the proportion of graduates. 
The proportion of lawyers, physicians, clergymen, 
teachers, dentists, pharmacists, engineers, journa- 
lists, stenographers, private secretaries, employees 
in banking and business houses who are high 
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school graduates is increasing beyond expression. 
All professions and many of the important finan- 
cial, commercial, industrial, and transportation in- 
terests now require high school graduation or its 
equivalent of all applicants for places in which pro- 
motion to responsible positions is probable. All 
this is merely suggestive of the facts that I have at 
command. A noble ruin surely! 

If the colleges are responsible for this ruin, all 
honor to them, and public thanks are due to artyone 
who calls attention to the ruinous achievement of 
the colleges. 


(Or Qre ee 
PRESIDENT JOYNER. 


It is a unique experience to be beyond the sea 
when the National Education Association political 
pot is boiling. The election of State Superintend- 
ent James Yadkin Joyner of North Carolina as 
president of the N. E. A., was a distinct surprise 
which makes it all the greater honor to him and all 
the more creditable to the association. It was the 
general understanding among the men at the su- 
perintendents’ meeting at Chicago in February that 
a southern man would be chosen. One heard no 
other suggestion. Those who had worked with 
Superintendent J. H. Phillips of Birmingham in 
season and out of season for a quarter of a century 
naturally turned to him as the representative of the 
South. For some reason wholly unknown to us 
there were three men from the South suggested, 
and Mr. Joyner’s notable work in North Carolina 
was better known to the educational people of the 
North and of the South even, then could be that of 
any city superintendent. 

Circumstances have made the state superintend- 
ents the leaders in the great educational advance 
of the past ten years. Thy have been holding not- 
able annual conferences; they have been planning 
for legislation, and have made the fights that have 
secured it, and no man has held the same place in 
the view of both the North and the South for so 
many years as has Mr. Joyner, and this national 
recognition is due him, Whatever political by-play 
there may have been, and I am wholly ignorant as 
to the details, pales into insignificance in view of the 
deserved honor that comes to one of the noblest 
public school leaders the South has ever produced. 
Mr. Phillips and Ben Blewitt have too firm a hold 
of the affectionate esteem of their co-workers to 
suffer the slightest discomfiture at the triumph of 
a man for whom their admiration is as great as is 
that of the rest of us. 
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MARTINDALE OF DETROIT. 


Wales C. Martindale has been re-elected superin- 
tendent of Detroit for the fifth term of three years, 
and at a salary of $6,000. Detroit is the seventh 
city,in the Union; her schools are among the best 
in the country, and their standing is in large meas- 
ure due to Mr. Martindale, who has for twelve 
years skilfully directed them. It is no easy mat- 
ter for any man to administer the interests of 60,- 
000 school children wisely and progressively, and 
retain the support of a school boardas has Mr. Mar- 
tindale, 
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CARNEGIE AND ROCKEFELLER. 


Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Rockefeller have given 
away $227,000,000 for good causes the former 
leading the latter by more than $38,000,000. 

In the distribution of their great wealth among 
educational and charitable institutions and in mis- 
cellaneous benefactions, Andrew Carnegie and 
John D. Rockefeller have been vying with one an- 
other for years. Although Mr. Rockefeller an- 
nounces a gift of $10,000,000 to the general educa- 
tion board he is still several millions behind Mr. 
Carnegie’s total. The table given below shows 
how they compare to date:— 


CARNHGIB. 

Labwestes disc ccc 00st oBee Uns 4 Ghusens® $30,000,000 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg............--++- 16,000,000 
College professors’ pensions,.,.......+++++++ 15,000,000 
Carnegie Institute, Washington..........--- 10,000,000 
Hero Fund Benefaction..............4-.+6-. 10,000,000 
Carnegie steel employeeS..........-6+-++-+++. 5,000,000 
Polytechnic school, Pittsburg............---- 2,000,000 
Allied Engineers. .............0c0 stew eeees 1,500,000 
Bureau of American republics.............+- 750,000 
Miscellaneous gifts in the United States..... 20,000,000 
Small colleges in the United States.......... 18,000,000 
Industrial school, New York..........+-+++-- 200,000 
Foreign libraries ........-+.eeeeleeseeereees 10,000,000 
Scotch universities... 0... ee cee eee 10,000,000 
Dunfermline Endowment............--++++05 5,000,000 
Peace Palace at The Hague...............- 1,750,000 
Miscellaneous gifts, Burope...........+--6-5 2,500,000 

| ee a en $157,700,000 

ROCKEFELLER. 

General Bducation Board..........-+eeeeee%% $53,000,000 
University of Chicago. ........-.eeee ee ereeee 25,309,662 
Rush Medical College. ......6.....-2000+8 08> 6,000,000 
Churches (KNOWN). ......--e++--seeeeeereeee 3,100,000 
Missions (KMOWN).........0.+eeeeeeeeeetetes 2,300,000 
Baptist foreign mission......6-.+--eeerseees 2,000,000 
Rockefeller Medical Institute.............-+- 4,300,000 
Barnard College, New York.......---+s++++> 1,375,000 
Southern Education Fund........--«++-s+++: 1,125,000 
Union Theological Seminary.........---+-+++ 1,100,000 
Harvard University .......--..se.eeeeeeeeers 1,090,000 
Yale University... ...ccceccnvercccccnccvcces 1,300,000 
Baptist Educational Society.........+.-++++- 1,000,000 
Juvenile reformatories.......+..--eeeeeeeeee 1,000,000 
Cleveland city parks... ...+-..-eeseeeeeeees 1,000,000 
Young Men’s Christian Associations......... 1,145,000 
Brown University ........csceeceserteesseeee 325,000 
Miscellaneous gifts .......s.eeeee-eeeevecees 13,250,000 

Lo) pe Kae $119,629,662 

+ 0-00-90 


THE STUDY OF CRIMINALS. 


A laboratory for the study of criminals, on the 
general plan advocated by Dr. Arthur MacDonald 
of Washington, has recently been established in 
Russia, with a somewhat similar relation to the Rus- 
sian government as that of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution to the United States government. It is un- 
derstood that about $750,000 has been set aside by 
Russia for the purpose Dr. MacDonald, two 
years ago, submitted his scheme to foreign coun- 
tries in connection with his propaganda of the 
scientific and sociological investigation of crime, 
and other abnormalities, under federal, state, or 
municipal auspices. Other countries have prom- 
ised consideration. The scheme includes investi- 
gation by use of instruments of precision and the 
obtaining of all important facts regarding the indi- 
vidual and his surroundings. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BY A PENNSYLVANIAN. 


A former attorney-general of Pennsylvania 
makes a comparisonthat indicates the relativepub- 
lic -values placed on higher education in Pennsyl- 
vania and in New England. He says: ‘In Pennsyl- 
vania we have a population of one million in ex- 
cess of that of all the New England states, and 
we have six times their aggregate wealth. But 
we have dedicated to the cause of higher educa- 
tion only one-quarter of the amount already in- 
vested and applied in New England to that end. 
The value of the property after 160 years of toil 
is just about equal to that of two battleships.” 
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OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS. 


London ha&~had three open-air schools, July 20 
to October 20, for three years, with medical ex- 
aminations of the children before and after. Of 
course there was no need of demonstration of the 
value thereof, but the demonstration was complete. 
Only defective and physically needy children were 
admitted. The cost per child was nearly four 
times that of the ordinary average school expense, 
but circumstances justified it. The large expense 
was due to the fact that there was a large staff of 
nurses, cooks, cook’s helpers, sanitation workers, 
et al. The teachers also were skilful. and expensive. 
The results justified it all. 


Poo h-o-o-o 
W. C. BATES. 


The announcement of the death of Superintend- 
ent William C. Bates of Cambridge was a severe 
shock to his professional associates. He had been 
the embodiment of health until a few months ago 








when he took needed rest. It was not suspected 


by the public, even by his friends, that he needed 
more than rest. Mr. Bates was peculiarly beloved 
by the schoolmen of New Engand from his choice 
comradeship and noble spirit. A graduate of 
Harvard, his first position was that of superintend- 
ent of his native town of Hingham. Steadily he 
went forward making a marked success of his work 
in Easton, Lawrence, Fall River, and Cambridge. 
No man could be more gratified with the setting 
for his work than he was at Cambridge. He was 
a highly acceptable platform speaker, and the con- 
sequent demand upon his time was great. Fortu- 
nately he knew how thoroughly he was appreciated. 
He had his roses while he lived. 
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SOCIOLOGY IN SUNDAY SCHOOL, 

Owing to a growing lack of interest in the Bible 
on the part of young men members of a Sunday- 
school class of the First Congregational church of 
Jersey City, the church has decided to abandon in- 
ternational Sunday-school lessons and go in for 
sociology in the young men’s class. Prohibition, 
protection, free trade, socialism, single tax, muni- 
cipal government,’ social betterment, and kindred 
subjects will be taken up. The church is one of 
the largest in Jersey City, the Rev. John L. Scud- 
der, pastor. 
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FITCHBURG EXPERIMENT. 


The Fitchburg (Mass.) state normal school is to 
have a manual training school as a place for training 
teachers to be skilful teachers of manual training. 

The school will be for boys and girls who grad- 
uate from the grammar schools. The boys will be 
given instruction in how to use the different tools, 
and as to the different kinds of material manufac- 
tured in the city, how it is manufactured, its use, 
and to where it is shipped. The girls will also be 
instructed in the different trades, but with no view 
of turning out finished mechanics. The girls will 
be instructed in the household work, such as sew- 
ing, cooking, and general housework. The state 
board of education has not as yet selected a teacher 
for this branch of the course. More than 100 have 
filed applications to take the course. Most are re- 
cent graduates of the grammar school, but are now 
desirous of taking up study along the practical 
lines. This condition is what those who advocated 
the establishment of the school expected, and they 
now claim that the new school will care for a cer- 
tain class of pupils who have been neglected in the 
past. The pupil teachers of the normal school will 
have the best of practice in this school. 


-0-@-0- o-0- 
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AMERICAN EDUCATOR KNIGHTED. 


Dr. F. J. Campbell, formerly of Boston, now 
president of the Royal Normal College and Acad- 
emy of Music for the Blind in London, was 
knighted by King Edward on his recent birthday. 
Dr. and Mrs. Campbell have kept up their interest 
in Boston in all the years in which they have built 
up a great institution in London. 


+0 ©-0-@-e- @-0- 








Rev. Jenkins Lloyd Jones of Chicago says: “The 
best of one’s wealth as of one’s intelligence is ser- 
vice. Selfishness belongs to barbarism, helpful- 
ness to civilization. ‘Every man for himself and 
the devil for the hindmost’ is the law of the jungle, 
not the law for man. If self-preservation is the 
first law of life, it is by no means the last. The last 
often calls for self-sacrifice and when necessary, 
death.” 


The Omaha Bee well says: “Why should our 
public school principals have to be re-elected every 
year any more than the teachers? There is no 
special reason why the principals of our schools 
should be on a different tenure than the teachers 
under them.” 


In less than sixty years the printing office has 
reduced the printing and folding of half a million 
sheets from 3,660 hours to eighteen and one-half 
hours, and the cost from $447 to $6.27. The print- 
ing “trade” is not what it was. 


State Superintendent J. W. Zeller of Ohio, 
elected last November, entered upon his official du- 
ties on July 12, and his experience, character, and 
personality guarantee a useful, wise, and progres- 
sive administration. 


Every man works better when he knows that 
former fellow workmen are drawing half pay with- 
out labor, and that they will themselves enjoy the 
same luxury if they live to enjoy it. 
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The average attendance of the enrollment in 
the public schools is 70 per cent., as against 60 per 
cent. forty years ago, a gain of one-sixth. 


The world needs a lot more of achievement by 
men and women in less time and with less effort. 
To this end educate all boys and girls. 


The percentage of persons engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuitsin the United States issteadily declin- 
ing, and this tendency must continue. 


Education is for social betterment rather than 
merely for industrial improvement. The latter is 
merely incidental to the former. 


In Japan, official reports show that ninety-eight 
boys and ninety-three girls of every 100, of school 
age, attend school. 


Fifteen years ago “language” was not known in 
courses of study; now “grammar” is not known in 
many cities. 


Everybody advocates higher salaries except 
those who have to vote them and those who can 
veto them. 


Mere trade training relates a man to tools; edu- 
cation also relates him to his employer and superin- 
tendent. 


There are 200,000 deaths from tuberculosis in the 
United States annually. Most of these are wholly 
needless. 


A school garden that goes out of commission in 
vacation is but an apology for a school garden. 


Hartford is making more school use of the public 
parks than any other city of which I know. 


The latest scientific view of geology places the 
age of the earth at 230,000,000 years. 


Poverty with honor is a thousandfold more suc- 
cessful than wealth with dishonor. 


The United States expends $2.55 of every $1,000 
of valuation for public schools, 


Pension schemes prevent more violent strikes 
than any other one thing. 


Scientific psychology is the real thing, not the 
philosophical variety. 


Increased power and poise should be the univer- 
sal aid this year. 


Chicago honors Carl Schurz by naming a high 
school for him. 


New York city expends $33,000,000 on public 
schools. 


Cost of schools in the United States is $310,000,- 
000. 


No issue of the Journal till August 12. 


Half pay is the usual pension plan. 
=0-9-0-@-0-¢ 
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THE WEEK 


THE PRESIDENT AND THD TARIFF. 


The President has deemed it necessary to make 
his position upon the tariff known in unequivocal 
terms, and his plain words have spread consterna- 
tion among the champions of special interests. The 
President declares himself committed to the prin- 
ciple of a downward revison; he holds that that is 
what the country wants, and what the Republican 
party promised ; and he promises that, so far as his 
influence goes, it shall be used to make those prom- 
ises good. He does not declare absolutely for free 
raw materials, but he argues that, wherever a duty 
is no longer necessary for protection, it should be 
taken off; and he insists that the question must be 
viewed, not from the standpoint of particular dis- 
tricts, but that of the whole country and that also 
of the responsibility of the Republican party. 


THE INCOME TAX. 


The proposal to submit to the states for ratifica- 
tion an amendment to the Constitution empower- 
ing the federal government to levy an income tax 
went through the Senate by a unanimous vote, and 
the House passed it along with equal gaiety with 
only fourteen dissenting votes,—all of them cast by 
Republicans. It might be supposed from this that 
the amendment was certain of adoption by the state 
legislatures. The situation will be quite different, 
however, when the matter is taken up in the legis- 
latures, a year or two years hence. Now it is a 
convenient expedition which Congress adopts in 
order to shelve the inconvenient proposition for an 
immediate levy of an income tax. But, when the 
amendment is taken up in the legislatures, it will 
not only encounter strong opposition from those 
who would be hit by it, but it will come into colli- 
sion with the separate interests of the states which 
already levy an income tax on their own account. 


THE CORPORATION TAX. 


The corporation tax was admittedly imperfect, 
and very probably unconstitutional, in the form in 
which it left the Senate, and the President and his 
advisers have been busy recasting it. For one 
thing,the amount of the levy has been cut in half,— 
from 2 per cent. of the net earnings to 1 per cent. 
This will make it a shade more palatable to the in- 
terests affected, but the principle of a tax on corpo- 
rations having been once admitted and put in prac- 
tice, there are painful possibilities of its extension 
later. Besides this change, the nature and extent 
of the exemptions from the proposed tax will be a 
subject for careful consideration. 


PROMISING GRAIN CROPS. 


The July crop reports are highly favorable. In 
corn, there is promise of a “bumper” crop. The 
yield has never before reached 3,000,000,000 bush- 
els, but the July figures of condition and acreage 
point to a crop of about 3,160,000,000 bushels. The 
average condition of winter wheat is so much bet- 
ter than at the corresponding date last year that, in 
spite of the decreased acreage, the pramise is of a 
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IN REVIEW. 


crop not more than 7,000,000 bushels less than in 
1908. As to spring wheat, there has been some 
deterioration, but no more than is usual at this 
time, and the estimated yield remains at the June 
figures. As to oats, the estimated yield is 962,933,- 
000 bushels as compared with the estimate of 939,- 
826,000 bushels July 1, 1908, and the actual crop of 
897,156,000 bushels. 


AN UNPALATABLE ARBITRATION. 


It is a delicate matter to adjust a boundary dis- 
pute, particularly if you happen to be a near neigh- 
bor of the parties affected. The Argentine Repub- 
lic is just finding this out. It was asked to arbi- 
trate certain territorial claims between Peru and 
Bolivia. It did so, and when its decision was an- 
nounced and was found to be in favor of Peru, Bo- 
livia went wild with rage. Excited crowds .in the 
streets of La Paz mobbed both the Peruvian and 
Argentine legations, and took to wrecking and 
looting Peruvian shops. The government at- 
tempted to check the mobs, and stationed troops 
to protect the legations, but was itself so swayed by 
the popular clamor and the attitude of the press 
that it proclaimed martial law,.and refused to ac- 
cept the arbitration. So here are all the ingredi- 
ents for a three-cornered war arising from an at- 
tempt at peaceful arbitration. 


RUSSIAN SCHEMES IN CHINA. 


An emphatic protest from the United States, sec- 
onded a little later by similar expressions from 
Great Britain and Austria, has held up, for a time 
at least, the ratification at Pekin of a treaty just ne- 
gotiated with Russia. ‘The treaty relates to the ad- 
ministration of towns along the line of the Russian 
portion of the Chinese Eastern railway. It pro- 
vides for the election of municipal councils, a sys- 
tem which might seem to be quite democratic, were 
it not also provided that whatever the councils do 
shall be subject to the ultimate veto of the chief 
Russian adminstrator of the railway. In effect, 
therefore, Americans and other foreigners resident 
in these towns would lose the protection of their 
own consuls and courts, and would be subject to lo- 
cal administrations certain to be controlled by 
Russian influence, and subject, in the last resort, to 
Russian domination. 


EXIT THE SHAH. 


Mohammed Ali, shah of Persia, has followed Ab- 
dul Hamid, sultan of Turkey, into banishment. 
There are many curious parallels in the cases of the 
two potentates. Both of them thought that they 
could trifle with the aspirations of their subjects, 
and fool them with bogus constitutions and sham 
parliaments. Both of them carried their cruel des- 
potism to such lengths that they were denounced 
and discarded by the highest religious authorities 
in their realms—the sultan by the Sheik-ul-Islam, 
and the shah by the Mujtehids, Both were driven 
from their thrones by an armed rising of the pro- 
gressive elements among the people,—the Constitu- 


(Continued on page 109,) 
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ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC BELOW THE 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


(Continued from page 97.) 





use of figures at all. All the operations involving frac- 
tions should be performed before figures are used. The 
work should begin with the concrete, but gradually give 
way to the abstract. There should be no hurry in this 
work; progress as the class is able to. There is no work 
that follows that compares in importance. Methods 
should be discovered by the pupils through the work 
that they are set to do. Work must be skilfully planned. 

Decimal fractions should follow vulgar fractions, and 
the work with them made to depend upon the work with 
vulgar fractions. Especial attention should be given to 
the notation, the same scheme as noted in integers ex- 
tended to parts. 

After the year’s work with vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions a term should be taken for a review, and for an 
extension of the work in vulgar fractions to those in- 
volving larger terms, making necessary or advisable the 
consideration of factors, divisors, and multiples. Also, 
pupils here should be led to discover different methods 
of performing different operations, e. g., division by 
fractions, multiplication of mixed numbers; also, the 
subject of cancellation and reduction of complex frac- 
tions, and in decimals the extension of mixed decimals 
to those of a greater number. of orders and the reverse 
should be considered. 

The serious consideration of denominate numbers may 
well come next. Although the different units of weight, 
and length or distance, time, and those of dry and liquid 
measure may be known by the pupils, the real work with 
those units should not come till the subject of fractions 
has ‘been taken. And all that has been attempted with 
surface and cubic measures, if not resulting in erroneous 
ideas, has at least dulled the interest that pupils naturally 
feel in a new subject. The facts that are purely arbi- 
trary must be told the pupils directly, but the relations of 
the units of cubic and surface measure are to be worked 
out by the pupils. The subject of denominate numbers 
affords an excellent opportunity to furnish problems the 
terms of which are easily understood. and the solution 
of which calls for sharp thinking and excellent practice 
with fractions. The mere reduction, addition. etc.. of 
compound numbers, as given in most arithmetics, con- 
stitutes the least interesting and useful part of what the 
work on this subject should be. 

The average pupil should be well prepared to take per- 
centage and its applications, as given in most arithmetics, 
the second half of the seventh year. The problems 
under percentage necessarily fall under three classes. and 
before their application to the various business trans- 
actions pupils should have thoroughly understood these. 

The application necessarily involves a knowledge of the 
signification of the terms of business with which our 
pupils are more or less unacquainted. In these various 
applications: the most important matter is that the pupil 
shall positively know what quantity is to be made the 
base of the calculation. I consider these subjects as 
useful, chiefly because they furnish materials for thinking 
which appear to be the real thing. Ratio and proportion, 
because of their use in certain industries and sciences, 
should receive some attention. 

Square root should be studied thoroughly because of 
its practical importance, and while many experienced 
teachers believe that it is not advisable to attempt an 
explanation of the reason, I feel that no part of the 
arithmetic furnishes a better opportunity to encourage 
the desire to investigate the reason of a process than 
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square root. Its application in connection with problems 
incident to mensuration are numerous, and to the pupil 
possessing an undefstanding of the subject a large op- 
portunity is afforded for excellent practice in working 
problems of which the conditions are not imaginary and 
at the same time are clearly understood. 

In relation to text-books, IT feel that the newer books 
err in two particulars that distinguish them from the 
older works; first, the introduction of new subjects too 
rapidly, preventing the pupil from concentrating his at- 
tention upon that which he can best accomplish at a 
given time, which results in superficiality; and secondly, 
the introduction into problems of many, to the children, 
perplexing conditions, in the desire to connect the arith- 
metic with the real problems of life. Many of the older 
books err in so arranging their work that the pupil is 
prevented from doing any independent thinking, but is 
required to imitate and remember only. Illustrations of 
methods of procedure will be given. 


————_——- +0 -#-@-0-¢-e 


THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 
THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


BY PRINCIPAL W. E. RUSSELL, 
State Normal School, Gorham, Maine. 


While the subject involves all the varieties of schools 
for the preparation of teachers from an academy with a 
text-book course in pedagogy to a normal university 
with many technical schools, I shall limit myself to the 
problem as applied to the New England normal schools, 
which are relatively homogeneous. The normal school 
of New England, wisely or unwisely, considers its task 
to be the fitting of the regulur teacher for the ele- 
mentary schools. Under its control are two classes of 
pupils: First, the prospective teachers entering its doors 
with such academic preparation on the part of most as 
ean be gained in the public schools; and, second, the 
classes of practice school pupils studying elementary 
school subjects. This twofold clientage of the normal 
schools necessitates (he treating of my subject from tw» 
viewpoints. Let us consider the problem of industrial 
education from the viewpoint of the prospective tea her. 
By industrial education I shall mean in this discussion 
all those forms of education which involve the e-m'ined 
activity of the hand, the eye, and the brain. Very few 
of the prospective teachers have ever had much of such 
training. The fact that they are presenting themselves 
at a normal school is evidence that they belong to the 
bookish element; that they are naturally of the thought- 
ful type; that they are not dependent upon the concrete 
to satisfy their interests; that they get joy out of ment:l 
gymnastics. Since all the industrial training the mass 
of the public schools provide is some penmanship and a 
little smattering of drawing, if these young women have 
had much education from the activity of the hand, eye. 
and brain in unison, the home must have provided it. 
Does the home provide an ample amount of industrial 
education? It did onee, perhaps, but it certainly does 
not under the conditions of modern life. The prospec- 
tive teacher, as has been pointed out, dees not by nature 
erave for the stimuli that industrial courses offer, and 
neither the school nor the home have compelled her to 
profit by their advantages and gain the preparation 
which they offer. 

It is not right for the normal school to certificate a 
teacher unprepared to utilize the hand and eye in edu- 
eating the children. Perhaps it would be if all the chil- 
dren were duplicates of herself. but they are not. 
Many of the children are without any instinctive inter 
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est in books, and without any capacity for abstract 
problems, yet they are to do the world’s work in the 
next generation and are entitled to an education to fit 
them for that duty. ‘The teachers must be prepared, of 
course, to give them that education. The expression 
that is simply verbal is not only inadequate to develop 
all the capacities of any child, but also it comes far 
short of developing the best that is in most children. 
That heing so, you will all agree that the arts and crafts 
are essentia} in the education of children. This educa- 
tion is carried on by two sets of teachers—the special 
teacher and the regular teacher. It means that the 
normal school must prepare the regular teacher to teach 
such subjects as drawing, penmanship, weaving, and 
sewing, and that it is not its business to train teachers 
of sloyd and cooking. 

Whe second duty of the normal school in relation to 
the problem of industrial education is the creation of a 
right spirit towards it in the minds of its graduates. It 
is the duty of the normal school to arouse in its stu- 
dents an intelligent sympathy with every movement 
which tends to adapt the schools to meet the needs of 
the times. Since interest, also, is aroused by increasing 
knowledge, the normal school is justified in extending 
the courses in industrial education beyond those which 
the regular teachers will have to teach in the grades. 

The question of industrial education in the normal 
schools cannot be settled without consideration of the 
pupils in the allied practice schools. The normal school 
should see that in its practice schools it gives the future 
teacher a little first-hand knowledge of the practical 
use of the arts and crafts in their three-fold function in 
education. In these practice schools it may be clearly 
demonstrated that the arts and crafts are needed by all 
pupils to give variety in expression; that they are 
needed for most pupils to put them into a sympathetic 
attitude toward hand labor; and they are needed by 
many pupils to enable them to find their own powers. 

The report of the Massachusetts Industrial Education 
Commission shows that in that state alone 25,000 boys 
and girls between the ages of fourteen and sixteen are 
not attending school, most of them, certainly, through in- 
difference to the opportunities which are theirs. Let the 
public schools provide more courses in industrial educa- 
tion, and let the normal schools not only fit the prospec- 
tive teachers to do all these forms of industrial work 
which the most progressive schools expect of the regu- 
lar teacher, but also develop in her a sympathetic inter- 
est in all forms of industrial training which help boys 
and girls to become more intelligent, honorable, and use- 
ful citizens, and then we shall no longer be confronted 
by such disheartening figures. 


== peewee liocmeshannieernipeenitie 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN AN ORDINARY HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT G. H. WHITCHER, 
Berlin, N. H. 


3erlin is a young, rapidly-growing city of 14,000 popu- 
lation, with few traditions, and no very wealthy or very 
poor class. Its working men are of a superior quality, 
of the self-reliant, pioneer type, whose children are quick 
thinkers and ready doers, responsive and efficient. 

Five years ago its high school enrollment was fifty- 
nine; now it is 175. The average age at entrance was 
then sixteen and two-thirds years; now it is thirteen and 
two-thirds. In 1904 it offered a classical course and a 
so-called commercial course. About thirty-five per cent. 
of the few who were hardy enough to stand the re- 
polishing of the ninth grade entered high school. Half 
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of these fled to woods, mills, and stores by the opening 
of the sophomore year, and from that time on the curve 
of continuance resembled the trajectory of a spent 
rocket. In 1907 ninety-eight per cent. and in 1998 10) 
per cent. of the eighth-grade promotions actually entered 
high school, and of these two classes only three pupils 
have thus far voluntarily left school. 

These changes are accounted for as follows :— 

1. The ninth grade, with its “review of reviews,” has 
been abolished, and the eighth will soon follow. 

2. There has been an adjustment of the grade work 
to the social and industrial activities of the home and 
town in every grade from first to eighth. 

3. A rationalized and Americanized sloyd has been in- 
corporated in the seventh and eighth grades. 

4. The high school courses have been extended and 
modified so that to-day the pupil has a choice of a liberal- 
ized classical course, a broadly educational commercial 
course, an efficient mechanic arts course, and this year 
a domestic science course, so that it is obvious to the 
boys and girls that it is worth while to attend high 
school. 

5. We have scattered a few roses among the thorns 
along the educational highway, even at the risk of hear- 
ing the cry, “Soft pedagogics.” 

There is much misconception as to the terms manual 
training, mechanic arts training, industrial training, and 
vocational training, hence for the purposes of this paper 
the following definitions are adhered to:— 

Manual training is a pre-adolescent adjustment co- 
ordinating mind and the accessory muscles, 

Mechanic arts training is the application of scientific 
principles to constructive work, and is not possible until 
the dawn of adolescence. ; 

Industrial training, up to the university and technical 
school, means training by, not for, the industries. In 
the grades the local industries are utilized as-means, just 
as books, pictures, ete. In the high school remote indus- 
tries are associated with the near-at-hand ones, and the 
laws upon which all rest are considered. 

Vocational training is not a public school possibility 
for pedagogical reasons. Vocationalizing means secur- 
ing skill, accuracy, and rapidity by repetition until the 
control is almost automatic. This is deadening to the 
higher brain centres, and results in arrest. Much repe- 
tition results in de-education rather than education. In- 
deed, it is this fact that makes the employment of child 
labor a crime. 

Education has to do with the higher brain centres, not 
the reflex system, hence any scheme looking towards 
automatizing child activities is unpedagogical, and this 
is precisely what vocational training does. 

Not until the age of at leagt eighteen years is voca- 
tional training justifiable, hence it is without the range 
of the public school... . 

The Greeks built a wooden horse that the Trojans ad- 
mired very much, so much, indeed, that they labored 
hard to bring it within the city walls. The cause of edu- 
cation has its Greeks, who appear in legislative hills and 
defeat child labor laws and factory inspection, but of late 
these Greeks have built a wooden horse. This particular 
horse stands for the vocationalizing of the public schools. 
It is a pretty horse, and seems to have found favor in 
the eyes of the modern Trojans of education, for re- 
cently an educator of wide reputation has said: “It is 
time to organize a wholly new order of schools as a part 
of the public school system. ... One class may train 
all-around mechanics for work in factories. .. . These 
may be called factory schools. The other class may 
train mechanics who work . . . without much machinery, 
and these may be called trades schools. ... They are 
not primarily to quicken mentality nor to develop cul- 
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ture; these things will come, as far as is well, in the 
regular order. ... They are to contain nothing that 
leads away from the shop.” 

Thus would the social pie consist of ‘a top crust of 
employers, a bottom crust of ignorant workingmen, and 
a filling of narrowly-educated strike-breakers, trained in 
the public schools. From our own ranks, fellow- 


workers, come the men who would tear down the walls 
of Troy. 





—— a 
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COMPOSITION IN THE GRAMMAR GRADES. 


BY M. GRACE FICKETT, 
Gorham, Maine, Normal Schoel 


The chief tools of composition writing are the words 
that form our working vocabulary. Now every effi- 
cient teacher in every grade constantly trains the power 
of perception end adds every day to her pupils’ word- 
list the names of mental and physical objects. But the 
power of discrimination must be likewise trained. This 
can be done by special word exercises. They may be 
oral or written, difficult or easy, but they should form 
a part of every language lesson and should not be be- 
yond call in history or geography, or even in arithmetic. 

Lessons to cultivate the imagination are especially 
necessary in the grammar grades. If the teacher does 
not give them, evil associations will turn tutor, for the 
imagination is here bound to be active. Skilful teach- 
ing in English can make it active for good. 

It is in the grammar grades that memory often 
reaches its maximum. Accordingly, exercises in repro- 
duction are appropriate. Paraphrasing, both of prose 
and poetry, is good, but it has its dangers. In the para- 
phrasing of poetry, details must often be introduced that 
the author’s strong imagination saw, but did not choose 
to reveal. The paraphrasing of poetry is likely to result 
4n loose language, but a success in it is wonderfully 
worth while. “What My Teacher Did in Ten Minutes” is 


<a subject teeming with possibilities. College students 


will watch with breathless interest their professors ty- 
dng strings to sticks for an experiment. Fifth-grade 
‘children are delighted to see a simple experiment in 
chemistry, and are especially delighted if that experi- 
ment is concluded with an explosion or some startling 
result. They will remember details because they see 
them with interest, and they will express them well be- 
cause they are keeping a climax in mind. ‘ 

But after all it is the growing judgment and reason- 
ing advanced grammar grades especially seek to develop. 
The sentence sense is as important to a writer as sight 
to an artist or sound to a musician. What can be done 
with the child who writes in one sentence without any 
mark of punctuation, “I see a boy he is standing in the 
door”; or for the more hopeless one who cheerfully 
maintains in the same intellectual breath: “I go to 
school at half past eight my teacher’s name is Miss 
Smith’; or for the totally depraved child, who asserts 
with shameless disregard of logic: “I had ice cream for 
dinner yesterday and my pony’s name is Dick’? To re- 
form such people, they must be made to study relations. 
For, since, although, when, nevertheless, and the other 
connectives that help cultivated speech they must some- 
how add to their vocabulary. The sentences, “Boston 
ison the seacoast,” “Boston is a commercial city,” 
should, by mental kaleidoscoping, solidify instantly into 
“Boston is on the sea coast; therefore it is a commercial 
city’; but the sentences, “My copy of Shakespeare is 
bound in leather” and “Shakespeare was a great poet’ 
should shake themselves as far apart as the Hast is 
from the West. 

One safeguard against loose language is in the hands 
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—or rather in the mouth—of the teacher herself. An 
intelligent, incisive question, adapted to the child’s un- 
derstanding, will in nine cases out of ten produce an 
answer in fairly correct English. But the teacher who 
says: “Now tell me, children,—that is—I mean—well— 
let me put it in another way—what is—that is—what 
are we talking about—no—what is the subject of this 
sentence?” need not be surprised to hear: “I—well—yes 
—no—well—it means they can’t or anyhow it wouldn’t 
be any use!’ 

When a child has learned to appreciate the unity of 
a sentence in substance and structure, it is not difficult 
to lead him to an appreciation of paragraph unity. 
Unfortunately, there are many fellow-thinkers with the 
boy whose definition of paragraph was as honest as it 
was uncouth. “A paragraph!” he stammered, “why, a 
paragraph is a—a—a—gob of sentences!’ Though we 
may not agree with this definition or admire its ele- 
gance, we must nevertheless admit that we are all only 
too familiar with those creations of thought to which it 
unequivocally applies. 

There is one form of composition that in these days 
has its lawful place in every grade from the lowest pri- 
mary to college. This is the composition of letters and 
social forms—a subject where most of all one’s indi- 
viduality appears and where one is least hampered by 
lack of material. Of all forms of composition, it is at 
once the most practical and the least artificial. Adap- 
tability and genuineness are the grand secrets of letter- 
writing, and they can be learned as well in the third 
grade as in the twelfth. 

Is composition-teaching improving in these days? 
Have the drawing. the painting, the music, the nature 
study, the sewing, the cooking, the manual training, 
and all the various forms of industrial education quite 
driven out the old-fashioned virtues of conciseness and 
straightforwardness and vividness of expression? A 
comparison of Georgie Osborne’s composition on “Self- 
ishness” in “Vanity Fair’ with a paper on “A Stingy 
Man,” written seventy years later by a pupil in the 
practice school at Gorham, proves that we are far in 
advance of the old days. The correctness of the first 
paper quite vanishes in its priggishness; but the spon- 
taneity of the second quite atones for evident errors in 
construction. 

No teacher, then, of the grammar grades. should 
despair of good results in writing. She may not herself 
have had the benefit of a course in theme-writing; she 
may not be able to enumerate the names which rheto- 
ricians have invented to describe the indescribable ef- 
forts of master minds; but I am sure that the influence 
of a sensible, broad-minded, well-read teacher in the 
grammar grades, if it does nothing else, will bring many 
a plastic mind under the influence of Scott, or Stevenson, 
or Longfellow, or Miss Alcott, or John Burroughs, or 
Hawthorne; will reclaim many a precious soul from los- 
ing itself in admiration of “Deadwood Dick” or in de- 
light at ferreting out the mystery of “The Poisoned 
Gumdrop; or, The Candy Woman’s Revenge.” Not 
even a genius can elevate all children to high thinking, 
but the ordinary teacher, pledged to truth-telling and 
gifted with a fair share of common sense and a reason- 
able knowledge of sentence structure and punctuation, 
can do much toward cultivating in her pupils the power 
to discern and to write that which is excellent. 


ne <0 Se 20 


A. E. P., Connecticut: The Journal is indispensi- 
ble to the teaching fraternity. May it never cease 
to be issued so long as it remains the kind of paper 
it now is. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE PLAYGROUND OF BUROPE. By Leslie 
Stephens. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 384 pp. Price, $1.75. 

The fifteen exquisite full-page views of scenery in the 
playground of Europe lead one to expect to enjoy the 
book even though it did not bear the name of Leslie 
Stephens, one of the rarest of descriptive writers. There 
are eleven of the choicest attractions selected for de- 
scription and illustration, but to us the two chapters of 
surpassing interest are The Old School and The New 
School in relation to the study of scenery or mountain- 
climbing. It is many a day since any pages have started 
such suggestive lines of thought as the discussion of the 
varied attitudes of scholars as to the attractiveness of 
the Alps in two hundred years. 


FROM CAIRO TO THE CATARACT. By Blanche 


Mabury Carson. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. LIlus- 
trated. Cloth. Illuminated cover. 330 pp. Price, 
$2.50. 


The first greeting one gets as he opens this attractive 
book is the wealth of exquisite illustrations, fifty views 
of the Nile country. This introduction to the book 
through beauty leads the way to the rarest kind of a 
treat, opening as it does native life and modern foreign 
life, historic treasures and geographical revelations, in- 
dustrial and commercial evolution, and sociological, 
educational, and missionary development. This is one 
of a series of the most attractive books on the countries 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa of the day to which L. C. 
Page & Co. are treating us just now. 

THE TRAGICAL HISTORY OF DOCTOR FAUSTUS. 
By Christopher Marlowe, with an introduction and 
notes. Swan Dramatist Series. New York: Sturgis 
& Walton Company. Cloth. (4%x6%.) Price, 45 
cents. 

Lyman B. Sturgis and Lawton L. Walton, under the 
firm name of Sturgis & Walton, have entered the pub- 
lishers’ arena in New York, and one of their first issues 
is a highly attractive little volume from nearly four cen- 
turies ago, Kit Marlowe’s “Doctor Faustus.” It is in 
every way worthy the ambition of any publisher as a 
modest bit of book-making art. 

SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH. By George H. 
Palmer, LL. D., of Harvard. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Eighteen thousandth. Paper. Price, 
12 cents, postpaid. 

This classic, delivered twelve years ago as a com- 
mencement address at the University of Michigan, is 
one of the American classics on self-cultivation. A few 
sentences suggest the spirit of the essay: ‘‘What stamps 
a man as great is not freedom from faults, but abun- 
dance of powers.” “Action is not excellent until spon- 
taneous.” “The qualities of speech to watch for are 
accuracy, audacity, and range.” “If anybody talking to 
us visibly studies his words we turn away.” “If we 
would cultivate ourselves in the use of English, we 
must make our daily talk accurate, daring, and full.” 


EASY GERMAN STORIES. By Hedwig Levi. Edited 
with notes und vocabulary by Luise Delp. Crowell’s 
Modern Language Series. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 100 pp. Cloth. Price, 40 cents, net. 
This handy volume contains ten stories adapted to be- 

ginners and suitable for reading in the classroom. They 

present few difficulties, beyond that of vocabulary, being 
largely written in simple sentences containing short 
words. The stories are each about six pages long, and 
are printed in bold German type with numbered lines, 
but without any notes or other aids on the reading page. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to full notes which 

explain every idiom or complex sentence; and to a com- 

prehensive vocabulary of nearly forty pages, which is so 
thorough going as to preclude the necessity of any fur- 
ther lexicon for this book. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Shakespeare’s 
“King Lear.” Edited by William Allan Neilson. 165 
pp. Thoreau’s “Katahdin and Chesuncook.” Edited 
by Clifton Johnson. Cloth. Illustrated. 92 pp. 
Boston, New York, and Chicago: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Price, each, 25 cents. 

This edition of Shakespeare is especially valuable for 
school use, because the notes are few and important, and 
are at the foot of the page which the student is reading. 
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The illustrations in Thofeau’s book are highly attractive, 
adding greatly to the value of the book. So far as, 
recall this is the first. time that Thoreau’s writings bare 
been put up in such an interesting form for school use, 


PLAYS AND GAMES FOR INDOORS AND OUT. 
Rhythmic Activities Correlated with the Studies of 


the School Program. By Belle Raynar Parsons. 
poe York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. Cloth. (6x9.) Illus- 


The universal demand for educational plays and games 
is bringing us some admirable books to be used in con- 
nection with regular school work, and one of the best of 
these is this book by Miss Parsons, in which nature, in- 
dustrial life, the trades, social life, the heroic and his- 
toric life of man are represented in about one hundred 
plays and games. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Easy French Prose Compdsition.’’ By H. A, Guerber. Price, 25 
cents.——‘Cooper’s adventatte of Pathfinder.” Adapted by M.'N. 
Haight. Price, 35 cents,——‘Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans.” 


Pye os nabe | “. N. Haight. Price, 35 cents. New York: American 
Book Company. 

“Forms of Discourse.” By W., B..Gairns... Price, $1.15.—-—‘An 
Outline of History for the Grades” By E. W. — Price, $1.25. 
——‘ Experimental Dairy Bacteriology.”” By H. L. Russell and E. G. 
Hastings. Price, $1.00. : Ginn & Co. 

‘Complete Arithmetic.” By George Wentworth and D, E. Smith. 
Price, 60 cents.——‘‘New Arithmetic.’’ By Wentworth 
and Smith. Price, 35 cents.——“Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 
and Four-Place Tables of rithms.’’ By William A. Granville. 
Price, $1.25. “Elementary Modern Chemistry’’ By Ostwald and 
sores erie. =. Boston: om Co. Physiography.”. B 

‘The Elemen ry Ceomraphy, ol. I. A First ysiography.’ y 
F. D. Herbertson. New York: Oxford University Press, 

_‘Short Course in Business Training.’’ By Wm. G. Bishop. Lincoln, 
Nebraska: University Publishing Company. 

“How to Identify the Stars.” By W. I. Wilham. Price, 7 cents. 
A Text-Book of vm type Ry E. B. Titchener, (Part 1I.)” Price, 
$1.30.——“‘The New Am» Citizen.” By F. 8, Mintz, Price, 50 
cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘Beginning German.” By H.C, Bierworth. 
‘“‘Hugo’s Ruy Blas.” Edited Kenneth McKenzie. Price, 65 cents. 
‘*Racine’s Athalie,” Edited F. M. Warren. New York: Henry 


Price, 90 cents.—— 


Holt & Co. 

“Some Phases of the Indian Question.” By H. B. Carrington. 
Price, muslin, 60 cents; paper, 30 cents. Boston: DeWolfe, 
Fiske & Co. 

“Alcohol.” By Hen Smith Williams. Price, 50 cents.—— 


“Stories of the Great West.” 


By Theodore Roosevelt. Price, 60 
cents.——‘*English Prose.” 


Selected by J. M. Manly. Price, $1.50. 


——‘‘Language Readers,” By Wade & Sylvester. mer, price, 30 
oem. First Reader, price, 35 cents, New York: The Century 
ompany. 





Riverside Educational Monographs 


Edited by Henry Suzzauuo, Professor of the 
Philosophy of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


Price 35 cents Each, Net. Postpaid. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


EDUCATION, ETC. By Ratrw Watpvo Emerson. 

THE MEANING OF INFANCY, etc. By Jonn Fiske. 
EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY. ete. By Cuartes W. 
Exrot, President (Emeritus) of Harvard University. 
MORAL PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION. 

Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University. 


METHODS OF STUDY 


SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH. B 
BERT Pater, Professor of Philosophy, Harvard University. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY. By Lipa B. Ear- 
HART. _ Instructor in Elementary Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. (Double Number. Price to be determined.) 


Other volumes in preparation 


OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS, 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION. By M. 
V, O’Suea, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin. $2.00 
net, postpaid. 

HOW TO STUDY, AYD TEACHING HOW TO STUDY. 
By F. M. McMurry, Ph. D., Professor of Elementary Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. (in press.) 

A THEORY OF MOTIVES, IDEALS AND VALUES IN 
EDUCATION. By Witttam E. CHANCELLOR, $1.75 net, postpaid. 


GROWTH AND EDUCATION. By Jonn M. Tycer, Pro- 
fessor of Biology in Amherst College. $1.50 net, postpaid. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION. By Anpvrew S. Draper, Com- 
missioner of Education for the State of New York. (In press.) 
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MEBTINGS TO BE HELD. 

October 8, 9: Eastern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Danville. 

October 28, 29: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 

October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; William H. 
Brownson, Portland, president. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 

————-0- -0-@-0- @-e- 
Summer Schools. 

July 7 to August 18: Harvard sum- 

mer school. 


June and July: Tufts College, Mass. 

June 22-July 30: University of Ten- 
nessee. 

July 6 to August 13: Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 


July 2 to August 15: Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Conferences. 

July 7 to August 18: Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

July and August: Summer School of 
Forestry of Yale University, Mil- 
ford, Pa. 

June 28 to August 9: Univ«rsity of 
Maine. 

July and August: New York Univer- 
sity. 

July 5 to August 13: Cornell Univer- 
si J 

July and August: Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. 

July 6 to August 17: Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


July 6 to August 17: University of 
Pennsylvania. 


June 28 to July 24: University of 
Wisconsin. 

June 21 to August 20: University of 
Illinois. 

June 21 to August 16: Ohio State 
University. 

June 28 to August 6: Oberlin Sum- 
mer School of Methods, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

July and August: Catholic Summer 
i a of America, Plattsburg, 
ie: a 

August 2 to 14: National Summer 
School of Music, Chicago, Freder- 
ick E. Chapman, director. 


—" a. aun 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
VERMONT. 

ST. JOHNSBURY. Clark T. How- 
land has resigned from the princi- 
palship of St. Johnsbury Academy. 
Martin G. Benedi t. Ph. D., of Utica, 
N. Y., has been elected to succeed 
him. He is a graduate from Colgate 
University, and has been superin- 
tendent of schools in Utica for six 
years. 

BENNINGTON. A. H. Dickinson 
of Homer, N. Y., has been chosen 
principal of the Bennington High 
schoo] for next year. Heis a gradu- 
ate of Syracuse University and the 





Courtland Normal school. Frank C. 
Phillips of Bennington, a graduate 
from the Bliss Business College at 
North Adams, Mass., will take 
charge of the business course in the 
high school. 

RUTLAND. A summer school for 
the teachers in Rutland and Ben- 
nington counties opened July 19, with 
W. P. Abbott of Proctor as manager. 
The instructors for the first week 
were: Superintendent W. E. Ohan- 
cellor of Connecticut; Superintendent 
F. A. Bagnall, Adams, Mass.; Miss 
Elizabeth Hall, Schenectady. N. Y.; 
Fred H. Daniels, Newtonville, Mass.; 
H. E. Congdon, Rutland; Superin- 
tendent C. H. Drown, Wallingford; 
Horace W. Bailey. Rutland; Dr. 
Charles 8S. Caverly, Rutland. 

JOHNSON. Bert E. Merriam, re- 
cently elected principal of the State 
Normal school at Johnson, has re- 
signed. Lyman B. Allen, associate 
principal of the Rhode Island Normal 
school, has been elected in his place. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ASHBURNHAM. Cushing Acad- 
emy is to have a $50,000 boys’ dormi- 
tory. 

ABINGTON. The joint school 
board of Abington and Bridgewater 
has elected John DeMeyer superin- 
tendent of schools in the towns, to 
succeed C. A. Record, resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position in Haverhill. 
Mr. DeMeyer, who is a graduate of 
Bates College, lives in Scituate and 
has been principal of the Norway 
High school and superintendent of 
the Scituate and Marshfield schools. 
He is twenty-five years old. 

SHELBURNE FALLS. Melville 
A. Stone, for ten years superintend- 
ent of schools at Reading, has been 
elected to succeed Austin R. Paul, re- 
signed, as superintendent of the 
Shelburne Falls district, comprising 
Shelburne, Buckland, and Colrain. 
He comes highly recommended as a 
successful superintendent and edu- 
eator. He was graduated from Yale. 

LEOMINSTER. There is a propo- 
sition to spend $18,000 for a public 
playground for children in this town. 

FITCHBURG. The city has 
opened a new public plavground for 
children, and the enthusiasm over it 
is highly creditable to the city. It is 
the gift of Ex-Mayor A. H. Lowe. 
Two expert directors are provided, 
and one or other isin attendance 
from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. . 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW ROCHELLE. At the com- 
mencement exercises of the Ohio 
University the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters was conferred on 
Superintendent Albert Leonard of 
this city. 

NEW YORK CITY. Miss Fran- 
ces E. Moore has won her suit 
against the board of education by 
which she will receive $720 pension 
instead of $660. The issue was 
whether or not she lost her pension 
rank by teaching in a lower grade 
for five years. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

WEST CHESTER. Professor 
Bird T. Baldwin (Ph. D., Harvard) 
has been granted a year's leave of 
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absence from the departments of 
psychology and education of the 
West Chester State Normal school 
and Swarthmore College, Pa., and 
has aceepted a lectureship in the 
school of education at Chicago Uni- 
versity, where he will also pursue 
advanced study. 


———+-0-0-@-0-9-0-——_ 
COLLEGE NOTES. 


It has been decided by the govern- 
ing board of Radcliffe College not to 
appoint just yet a dean to take the 
place of Dean Agnes Irwin, who re- 
signed last February. Meanwhile 
the duties of the deanship will be di- 
vided between President Le Baron 
Russell Briggs and Secretary Mary 
L. Coes. President Briggs will do 
more of Miss Irwin’s work. 


State Geologist Alfred C. Lane of 
Detroit, who has been Michigan’s ex- 
pert for the past twenty years, will 
take the chair of geo'ogy and miner- 
alogy in Tufts College in September. 

A conference on agricultural edu- 
eation in connection with the sum- 
mer school of agriculture will be held 
at Amherst July 29 and 30 in accord- 
ance with the following program: 

July 29—“Biological Sciences and 
Their Relation to Agricultural Sci- 
ence,” E. D. Sanderson, director of 
the experiment statien. Durham. N. 
H.: “Physical Seiences and Their Re- 
lation to Agricultural Science,”’ Sid- 
ney B. Haskell, instructor in agron- 
omy, Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege; “Nature Study and Agricul- 
ture,” M. A. Bigelow, editor of the 
Nature Study Review. New York 
city: “Some Connections Between 
School Studies and the Home and In- 
dustrial Activities,” Miss Waterman, 
Briggsville Training school, North 
Adams, Mass. 

July 30—“‘What Is Feasible and 
What Is Practicable in Agri ultural 
Teaching in a Standard Rural High 
School?” M. H. Buckham, president 
of the University of Vermont. Bur- 
lington, Vt.; “What Is Feas‘ble and 
What Is Practicable in Agricultural 
Teaching in a Standard City High 
School?” Professor G. F. Warren, 
New York State College, Ithaca. N. 
Y.: “The Training of Persors to 
Teach Agriculture,” Frank F. Mur- 
dock, principal of the State Normal 
school. North Adams, Mass. Some- 
time during the conference a meeting 
will be called of those interested in 
the Agricultural Teachers’ Section of 
the New England Conference on 
Rural Progress. 

Columbia University is the latest to 
adopt the Isaac Pitman system. It 
is a rule of invariable accuracy that 
among several systems of teaching 
the same subject the degree of merit 
is found to be in ratio to its use in 
higher schools. The system that 
possesses the largest number of high 
schools, colleges, and universities is 
unquestionably the one that has un- 
dergone the severest investigation, 
practical and historical. Ove of the 
merits of the Isaac Pitman system is 
that it is self-illuminating. It wins 
because of the merits of its results 
and not by cleverness in advertising. 
It was accepted by Columbia Uviver- 
sity without the slightest solicitation 
on any one’s part and without even 
the knowledge of the publishers of 
the system. Nor was the a-ceptince 
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by Columbia University of this sys- 
tem instantaneous. During last fall, 
winter, and spring classes were con- 
ducted at the Barnard Colleges and 
Earl Hall Christian Associations, 
composed of Columbia students. The 
successful results of a course of 
seventeen weeks, three times two 
hours a week, met with entire appro- 
val. 

Final steps in the reorganization of 
the Cornell graduate department into 
a separate college were announced 
last week, when Ernest George Mer- 
ritt of the department of physics 
was elected dean of the school. Pro- 
fessor Merritt succeeds Thomas F. 
Crane, the retiring dean of the uni- 
versity, at the head of the graduate 
department. For the first time this 
department will be a separate school 
with a separate faculty. Professor 
Merritt is forty-four years of age. 
He was graduated from Purdue Uni- 
versity and later took his M. EB. de- 
gree at Cornell. He entered the 
faculty in 1886, although in 1893 he 
studied in Berlin for two years and 
became an assistant professor at Cor- 
nell, being appointed full professor 
of physics in 1903. 

William Cooper Proctor, a member 
of the class of ’83 of Princeton Uni- 
versity, and of the firm of Proctor & 
Gamble of Cincinnati, has offered 
$500,000 to the board of trustees of 
Princeton University toward carrying 
out the project of the graduate col- 
lege. The conditions are that an 
equal sum be pledged before May 1, 
1910, and that a site satisfactory to 
the giver be chosen instead of the 
“Prospect” site recently decided 
upon. “Prospect” is the residence 
of President Woodrow Wilson, and 
it was intended to move the presi- 
dent’s house to make way for the 
principal building of the graduate col- 
lege. No official action has been 
made public as yet, but it is declared 
on good authority that the added 
$500,000 will be forthcoming and 
that a site other than “Prospect” will 
undoubtedly be selected. 

Rev. David W. Hearn, viee-presi- 
dent of Boston College, ended his 
connection with that institution re- 
cently, when he left for New York. 
He has been summoned to that city 
to fill the place left vacant by the 
death of Rev. William O’Brien Par- 
dow, former rector of St. Ignatius’s 
church, president of Loyola school. 
With his departure from Boston Col- 
lege the institution is left without a 
vice-president. No successor will be 
appointed until summer. 


The election of John C. Stone of 
the Michigan State Normal College to 
the headship of the mathematical de- 
partment of the new State Normal 
school at Montclair, New Jersey, is 
an exceedingly wise choice. As as- 
sociate-professor of mathematics at 
the Michigan State Normal College 
since 1900, Mr. Stone has accom- 
plished a work that has given him a 
place among the very strong teach- 
ers of mathematics in this country. 
He is a thorough scholar in his spe- 
cialty, and is a pre-eminently suc- 
cessful teacher of teachers. Few 
men in the United States have fuller 
and clearer understanding of the 
pedagogy of mathematics than Mr. 
Stone, and his election to the Mont- 
clair institution means that this new 
school will have one of the strongest 
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departments for training teachers of 
mathematics in the United States. 

As joint author of the Southworth- 
Stone Arithmetics, and of several 
text-books in algebra, Mr. Stone has 
won a reputation as a most success- 
ful maker of scholarly and practical 
mathematical text-books. In his 
new position we predict that Mr. 
Stone will add to his already assured 
reputation. We congratulate’ the 
Montclair school on attracting to ita 
man of Mr. Stone’s standing as a 
scholar and_ teacher. His with- 
drawal from the Michigan State Nor- 
mal school, where he was recognized 
as one of the strong men of the fac- 
ulty, means a serious loss to the 
mathematical efficiency of that in- 
stitution. 

Carl H. Ibershoff, instructor in 
German at Cornell University, is to 
go to Harvard. 


The governors of Toronto Univer- 
sity have just thrown out a scheme 
to provide four years of free tuition 
to twenty young Chinese, who had 
been converted by a Shanghai mis- 
sionary, who made the proposal. The 
scheme had been indorsed by Presi- 
dent Falconer. 


There are eighteen cosmopolitan 
clubs in American colleges and uni- 
versities, with a membership of 1,400 
students, representing fifty-five for- 
eign countries. This fact is brought 
out in the annual of the Association 
of Cosmopolitan Clubs. The stu- 
dents of the University of Wisconsin 
organized the first club of foreign 
students in 1908. The club has 
grown until now it has a roll of 158 
members, representing twenty-eight 
different foreign countries, seventy- 
five of the members being active and 
eighty-three alumni. The chapters 
organized in other universities, 
through the influence of the Wiscon- 
sin Club, were combined two years 
ago in a general association, which 
has grown from eight chapters, total- 
ing 900 members, to eighteen chap- 
ters, with 1,400 members, at Har- 
vard, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Colum- 
bia, Chicago, Ohio, Michigan, [Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Purdue, Stanford, Mis- 
souri, Northwestern, Washington, 
Oberlin, Iowa State College, and 
Wisconsin. 


The Boston College faculty has 
been strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of a new assistant prefect of 
studies, Rev. Joseph J. Williams. He 
has been teaching at the Jesuit 
house of studies, Woodstock, Md., 
for the past year. He taught two 
years at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., pre- 
vious to his time at Woodstock, and 
was in wide demand there as a 
preacher. Before entering the Jesuit 
order he was a student at Boston 
College, and studied under some of 
the professors with whom he will 
now be associated. He entered the 
Jesuit order in July, 1893, and made 
his studies for the priesthood at 
Frederick, Md., and at Woodstock. 


Much progress has been made re- 
cently in the Polytechnic library of 
Colorado College. A valuable set of 
books, consisting of sixty-two vol- 
umes of the Minutes and Proceedings 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
(London) has just been added. The 
library already had forty-seven vol- 
umes of the magazine, so that it now 
has an almost complete set of this 
London publication. There are three 
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THE INVESTIGATION OF 
DUST CONDITIONS 
IN SCHOOLS 


T IS only in recent years that sci- 

@nce has sought to improve the 
hygienic conditions of our school 
buildings. Among the most interest- 
ing and enlightening of the various 
experiments conducted have been 
those Gealing with dust and its rela- 
tion to the transmission of conta- 


es. 
In classrooms, lecture halls, labora- 
tories, auditoriums, and other bee 
_s of our schools and colleges 
t is present in its most 
form. pils naturally track in 
out-of-doors large amounts of 
and dirt—the frequent shi ° 
classes, the constant movemen ° 
f and the various drafts and air- 
conan he ew a continuous circu- 
lation of dust and bacteria dangerous 
“*® anyone breathing it. 





Circulating dust can be reduced 
nearly one hundred per cent., but the 
only feasible method of accomplishing 
the purpose is by treating the floors 
with @ preparation that will not only 
catch and hold the dust particles, but 
kill the disease bacilli as well. 

In view of the splendid results ob- 
tained from the use of Standard Floor 
Dressing, its use on all wood floors 
cannot be too highly recommended, 
whether for schools, colleges, hospi- 
tals, stores, or public buildings. It is 
not intended for household use, and 
should not be applied to any floor in 
the home. 

Standard Floor Dressing is, at the 
present time, being used in a great 
number of educational institutions, in 
hospitals, in great mercantile houses, 
and public buildings. It has in every 
instance proved of inestimable value 
and substantiates every claim made 
for it. In addition, it is an excellent 
floor preservative, as it prevents splin- 
tering and cracking of the wood. 
Three or four treatments a year afford 
the most satisfactory results. It pays 
for itself many times over by saving 
labor. 

As a demonstration of its efficiency, 
we are willing to treat one floor, o 
room or corridor, of any school or 
public buildin with Standard Floor 

OUR OWN EX- 


ssing, and AT 
De . PEN To localities 
far removed from our 
\ agencies, we will send 
free sample, with full 
directions for applying. 
To those in charge of 
schools and other pub- 
lic institutions we will 
send testimonials, _ re- 
ports, our book, “Dust 
and Its Dangers,” and 
full particulars regard- 
ing our free trial offer. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
(Incorporated) 
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volumes of indexes. This series of 
books is of value, not only to the 
School of Engineering, but to the 
members of the Polytechnic Society, 
also. Some other important addi- 
tions have been made recently. A 
large number of the back volumes of 
the Transactions of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers has 
been purchased. An order has also 
been given for volumes of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers. The 
college has now almost complete sets 
of these periodicals, and it 1s the in- 
tention to secure in the near future 
the volumes that are still missing. 
Recently the room in the Co- 


burn library in which the engineer- 
ing books are kept was considerably 
enlarged by the moving of a partition. 
The room, as now enlarged, marks a 
decided improvement, and is spacious 
enough to accommodate all the books 
that will be added for the next three 
or four years. 

To encourage proficiency in studies, 
to provide recognition for those who 
deserve well of the college com- 
munity for their application to college 
work, and to remove the apparent in- 
justice of the present publication of 
honor scholarships, from which, with 
one exception, those not in need of 
financial aid are excluded, the fac- 
ulty of Brown University has voted 
to establish two honor scholarships 
without aid. The holders of these 
scholarships are not to be prevented 
from holding scholarships with finan- 
cial aid, but the publication of the 
names of the holders of the money’ 
scholarships will be discontinued, 
except in the case of the Gaston 
scholarship, which will go, as now, 
to the member of the senior class 
who has the best record for the first 
tbree years of his college course. 

The treasurer’s report of Amherst 
College for the year of 1908 has been 
published. It is a thirty-page book- 
let containing a complete statement 
of all the money passing through the 
hands of the treasurer, the amounts 
of the endowments and the income 
derived from the same, the securities 
they are invested in, and a table of 
comparison of expense and income 
with previous years, At the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year of 1908 there 
was an endowment of $1,247,408.33, 
which was increased during the year 
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by $85,573.43, making a total of $1,- 
770,113.88. The funds are invested 
in railroad, state, city, industrial, 
manufacturing, and miscellaneous 
stocks and bonds, in real estate, and 
in savings banks. The income dur- 
ing the year has been as follows: 
From invested funds, $66,983.19; 
from students, $58,414.93, of which 
amount only a small percentage was 
actually paid, a large part of it being 
credited by scholarships; and from 
sundry sources, $3,725.49, making a 
total of $129,123.60. The expenses 
have been as follows: Instruction 
and administration, $86,377.24; build- 
ings and grounds, $24,673.84; special 
appropriations and miscellaneous ex- 
penses, $8,175.29, making a total of 
$129,226.37, and leaving a deficit for 
the year of $102.77. 

Members of the new agricultural 
course of the Chicago University are 
to have the use of ten farms near 
Chicago, which are owned by 
wealthy men, for the putting into 
practice of the theories taught. The 
idea of the college-trained farmer is 
an agreeable one, which in the opera- 
tion of farms by such men adds a 
new dignity to agriculture and also 
the likelihood of increased profits 
from the employment of scientific 
methods. 

The engineering school of Colorado 
College has announced two summer 
courses in surveying at Manitou park. 
The courses are to last 4 weeks, the Ist 
one is required of all freshmen, the 
second one, of all juniors in the civil 
engineer and mining departments. 
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I own several tracts of fine orchard land 
in the famous Ozark peach and apple district, 
bought at very low prices and now partly 
improved. 1 wish to secure an associate who 
will invest a small amount of money (equal 
to the first cost of the land) in one or more 
of these tracts, the money to be used in 
orchard planting and development; associate 


to take deed to undivided half interest in 
property. Payments could be made in in- 
stalments if desired. The investment would 
be an excellent one for a person of limited 


means desiring to provide a future income, 
Titles are perfect, and development is being 
carried on under thoroughly skilled super- 
vision. Proposition wil] bear closest inves- 
tigation. Best of references. William R. 
Lighton, Vandervoort, Ark. 








SUMMER TOURS 


SPECIAL RATES 
With or Without Hotel Accommoda- 
tions 
to JAMAICA 


The Spanish Maio, Hayti, Isthmus 
of Panama, and Central America. 
Send for literature. 


Duration 12 to 26 days. 
Rates $65 to $115 
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What to do and 
How to do it — 
Plainly told in 


WHAT AND HOW 


By ANNA W. HENDERSON and H. 0. PALEN 


A new book that solves the ‘‘Busy Work” problem for the primary teacher 
setting forth acarefully graded course of Handwork with each day’s work based 
on a previous lesson—a course in which there is development and growth. It 
contains definite and practicable courses of elementary hand-work in Stick- 
laying, Paper-folding, Free-hand Cutting, Clay-modeling, Weaving, Form and 
Color, and Cardboard Construction. Handsomely bound and illustrated with a 
large number of colored plates. Price, $2.00. 

Send for special descriptive circular of this unusual book. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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Manitou park is a tract of forest re- 
serve and ranch land, containing 13,- 
000 acres, and is well adapted to the 
various needs of the embryo survey- 
ors. It is about twenty miles north- 
west of Colorado Springs, belongs to 
the college, and is already equipped 
with the necessary buildings to ac- 
commodate the students of the camp. 

George Lincoln Goodale, Fisher 
professor of natural history at Har- 
yard and. director of the botanic 
gardens since 1588, has sent in his 
resignation to the corporation of 
Harvard, the resignation to take ef- 
fect September 1. Professor Good- 
ale came to Harvard in 1878 as lec- 
turer in vegetable physiology and in- 
structor in botany. The following 
year he was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of vegetable physiology, and 
in 1878 he was appointed a full pro- 
fessor of botany, which position he 
held until 1888, when he was ap- 
pointed to the two positions which 
he now holds. 
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WEEK IN REVIEW. 
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tionalists in Turkey and the Nation- 
alists in Persia. The Crown Prince, 
Ahmed Mirza, who has been pro- 
claimed ‘“‘king of kings” in place of 
his father, is a lad of twelve; and 
the kingdom will now be governed 
under a regency. The real rulers 
will be the leaders of the National- 
ists, who have brought the revolu- 
tion to pass; and their efforts to es- 
tablish a strong government, with 
free institutions, will be watched 
with friendly interest by England 
and Russia. 


THE NEW GERMAN CHANCEL- 
LOR. 


The German reichstag has been ad- 
journed until the autumn by imperial 
decree, and the Emperor has ap- 
pointed Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
secretary of the interior and vice- 
chancellor to succeed Count von Bue- 
low as chancellor. The new chan- 
cellor was. nominated to the Em- 
peror by Count von Buelow. He is 
a college friend of the Emperor and 
a member of the same fraternity, so 
he starts on the best of terms with 
his august master. He has also been 
often consulted by the emperor in po- 
litical crises. No one, however, will 
envy him the task which he has un- 
dertaken, for he confronts a reich- 
stag which is hostile to the gevern- 
ment in its financial policy, and in 
which the former government ma- 
jority has gone to pieces in a way 
which compels an entirely new politi- 
cal grouping. 
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Education in the South. 


One of the most cheering signs as 
to conditions in the southern states 
is the increased appropriations which 
the legislatures are giving to the 
state universities, agricultural and 
mechanical colleges, and colleges for 
higher education of women. For 
buildings, support, and equipment 
Virginia appropriated at the last ses- 
sion $336,000; North Carolina, $260,- 
000; South Carolina, $388,000; Geor- 
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gia, $369,000; Florida, $197,590; Ken- 
tucky, $178,000; Tennessee, $50,000; 
Alabama, $315,000; Mississippi, $357,- 
000; Louisiana, $87,000; Arkansas, 
$150,000, and Texas, $323,000. To 
these amounts are to be added _ the 
receipts from the funds established 
by Congress for agricultural col- 
leges and some other funds. 
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Dr. Gulick’s Summer Camp. 

For the past twenty. summers Dr. 
and Mrs. Gulick have had a home 
camp somewhere on the shore or in 
the mountains. Last year they con- 
cluded not to limit the membership 
strictly to their own family, and the 
experiment proved so successful that 
they planned to enlarge its scope still 
further. 

The camp is in Maine, on Lake 
Sebago, about twenty miles from 
Portland. This location was se 
lected because of the absolute purity 
of the pine-scented air and clear 
waters, and the delightfulness of its 
summer climate. Lake Sebago lies 


amid the most enchanting water, 
island, and distant mountain scenery. 
Gray rocks covered with lichens and 
crowned with pines, hemlocks, and 
birches, afford the setting for the 
“shack”; and from the open-air din- 
ing-room there is an unobstructed 
view across the placid lake and the 
wooded hills beyond to where the 
distant White mountains lift their 
lofty summits against the _ sky. 
Sleeping tents, opened to the air at 
both ends, are grouped close by in 
cozy spots. Cape Raymond, the site 
of the camp, affords perfect seclu- 
sion; yet they are within immediate 
reach of medical assistance should 
this be needed. 

They live out of doors from 
one week’s end to the other. Swim- 
ming, boating, tramping, games, and 
folk-dancing are their favorite oceu- 
pations. In the cove near by is a fine 
sandy beach, where girls who do not 
know how to swim can be taught. 
Canoes and rowboats are available 
for all, and they have the use of a 
launch. Dr. Gulick himself will be 





HAND SAPOoLio CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 


also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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Some New Books. 











Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
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What is Physical Life?..... Thomson Dodd, &Co., “ 1,20 
A Charming Humbug............-.+.+... Clark Dutton & Co., = 1.20 
Sia F Prin > of Mateshien. Ostwald Longmans, Green & Co,, “ 2.25 
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The Princes’ Pranks .........--- ..+-+-....-eeee John Lane & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Winning a Li on Four Acres...........+.+++ Morton A. C. Fifield, London —— 
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at the camp for the larger part of 
the summer. 

The summer camp is of benefit to 
the girls in an all-round way. Along 
with the free, healthy, open-air life, 
they will be making certain mental 
acquisitions—acquisitions in those 
particular directions which are like- 
liest to be neglected or crowded out 
by the regular school year curricu- 
lums. This summer, for instance, they 
are to have with them a young 
woman who will give instruction in 
outdoor sketching and artistic pho- 
tography. This picturesque and 
legend-haunted region—a region 
sung by Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
and Whittier—affords a thousand 
natural incentives to just such study. 

To girls who wish to learn some- 
thing of cooking and domestic sci- 
ence, there will be given opportunity 
to share in the household activities 
of the camp, but this will be entirely 
optional. Adequate domestic  ser- 
vice will be provided. 

The object of the undertaking is to 
give to girls healthy bodies, nor- 
mal, happy temperaments, alert 
minds—in short, to prepare them for 
efficient womanhood. 

Camp Gulick started on June 30 


and closes camp Sepfember 1. 





The Cullom Gold Medal of the 
American Geographical Scciety of 
New York, awarded to Professor W. 
M. Davis in the spring of 1908, was 
presented to him recently when he 


lectured before the society on ‘‘The 
Lessous of the Colorado Canyon.” 
Professor Davis is the author of a 
volume of geographical essays to be 
published shortly by Ginn & Co. His 
text-books in physical geography are 
well known and widely used. 
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Teachers to Co-operate with For- 
est Service in Tree Study. 


Teachers throughout the country 
have been invited by the United 
States forester to co-operate with the 
forest service in an effort to obtain 
more definite knowledge of the char- 
acteristics of the most important for- 
est trees of the United States. Todo 
this it will be necessary to obtain a 
large number of volunteer observers 
who will collect material on the time 
of leafing, blossoming, and fruiting 
of the various kinds of forest trees. 
In his letter inviting the co-operation 
of the teachers, Forester Pinchot 
says:— 

“Knowledge of this kind is greatly 
needed and will be of value from the 
standpoint both of education and of 
practical forestry. For educational 
purposes the results obtained for 
each species, averaged and presented 
graphically by means of colored 
charts, will be available to all who 
are interested in the subject, and 
particularly to schools. They will 
form virtual “tree calendars,’ and 
will be valuable aids to nature study. 

“Children can readily be interested 
in the actual work of obtaining rec- 
ords. This should form an attrac- 
tive outdoor feature of the school 
work that should serve to develop the 
faculty of accurate observation, and 
at the same time to promote an in- 
terest in forestry which may lead to 
a better appreciation of its aims and 
methods. It may also prove to be a 
profitable addition to botany courses 
for older students. 

“A study of this kind will be of 
great value to practical forestry, 
since the proper treatment of forests 
depends partly upon a knowledge of 
these characteristics of trees. For 
example, the time of year at which a 





tree leafs out and blossoms is one 
of the indications as to whether or 
not it is frost-hardy in a given re- 
gion, and the length of time that a 
tree is in leaf influences the growth 
it is able to make during the season. 
Knowledge of the time when seeds 
of each species ripen in varicus lo- 
ealities is of great value to those who 
are collecting seed, since seed often 
deteriorates or is eaten by squirrels 
and birds if not gathered and stored 
as soon as ripe.” 

On request, the forest service will 
be glad to send forms upon which to 
record data and a pamphlet contain- 
ing full instructions as to the nature 
of the observations and how they are 
to be made. 33 
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Colored Teachers Down South. 


One of the state examiners esti- 
mates that at least one-half of the 
colored teachers of Virginia are un- 
licensed emergency teachers. This 
condition has made a very unfavor- 
able impression upon the board of 
examiners. Some are advocating 
separate examinations and lower 
grade certificates to lessen the cleri- 
cal work of the examiners and at 
the same time secure more licensed 
colored teachers. No serious dis- 
tinction has yet been made between 
the white and colored teachers as to 





. certificates; but we predict that un- 


less there are signs of improvement 
such a course will be taken in the 
near future. 

What obtains in Virginia also 
holds throughout the South, in many 
cases to an even more deplorable ex- 
tent. The education of the colored 
people in the South has not kept pace 
with that of the white people. The 
lines of divergence are widening 
more and more. An absolutely 
double system distinct in every way 
is likely to be adopted, unless steps 
are taken to properly prepare more 
colored teachers. The day has come 
when the colored people themselves 
must begin to shoulder their burdens 
and plan for their own educational 
betterment in the public schools; but 
they can do little unless public senti- 
ment in the states awakens to the 
fact that even the five grades now 
taught in the majority of the colored 
schools cannot be maintained unless 
teachers can be prepared to teach 
them. The supply of teachers for 
rural schools in other parts of the 
country comes largely from the high 
schools. Better-equipped primary 
schools and more high schools with 
normal training classes for colored 
pupils would go far toward remov- 
ing the present difficulty. 
Workman. 
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The New York Times quotes Mrs. 
Silas Bennett’s philosophy. When 
some of her neighbors condoled with 
her for an accident, she replied cheer- 





fully: “It shows it’s no use worrying 
in this life. I’ve worried consid’ble 
over small-pox breakin’ out in my 
big family. So fer, ‘taint. Last 


summer I was_ real 
fearin’ I’d got an appendix, but I 
guess I ain’t.. An’ through it all, it 
never onct occurred to me that I’d be 
the one to fall through them rotten 
old meetin’-house steps an’ break my 
leg in two places, but I be.” 


melancholic, 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


KEITH’S. 

For a number of years the event of 
the summer season has been the en- 
gagement of the Fadette women’s 
orchestra. They now return after an 
absence of two years. Since their 
last appearance here they have 
toured the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. This season they will 
give a series of popular concerts 
both afternoon and evening before 
the regular vaudeville performance. 


The orchestra will have its full 
strength of forty members in new 


‘ostumes and a beautiful stage set- 
ting. Their programs will change 
weekly, and everybody in New Eng- 
land who loves music should take 
advantage of this opportunity. The 
Fadettes will be a distinct feature on 
a vaudeville bill of unusual eharac- 
ter. It will include the Dankmar- 
Schiller troupe, one of the greatest 
companies of acrobats that ever came 
to this country: Marion Carson; Fox 
and the Millership sisters in a lively 
act; Emerin Campbell and Aubrey 
Bates will present for the first time 
a one-act comedy entitled “Two Hun- 
dred Miles from Broadway.” Others 
are Morrow and Schellberg in a 
singing and dancing sketch, Veronica 
and Hurl-Falls in an acrobatie nov- 
elty, and Ed Morton. 


——__-#- @-0-@-0- @-2 


Cc. W. Robbins, publisher of the 
Old Town, Maine, Enterprise, is the 
promoter of one of the best vacation 
tours that could possibly be arranged 
from any part of New England. Mr. 
Robbins starts from Bangor, Maine, 
on Monday, August 2, at 5.30 p. m. 
on his fifteenth annual tour, visiting 
Quebec, Ste. Anne de Beaupre, Mont- 
morency Falls, the Saguenay river, 
and Montreal, covering a most in- 
teresting itinerary and _ including 
every necessary expense for $12. He 
also includes Niagara Falls, the 
Thousand Islands and Rapids of the 
St. Lawrence for $30 additional from 





Montreal. From Boston this trip 
would be especially attractive by 
taking the Bangor Division of the 


Eastern Steamship Company and en- 
joying the beautiful Penobscot river 
scenery to Bangor, where connection 
would be made with Mr. Robbins’ 
party, and the additional expense 
would be nominal. Write C. W. Rob 
bins, Old Town, Maine. 
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BE A KEYSTONE. 

You may not be the only turtle in 
the tank, as a jingle which we will 
reprint one of these days expresses 
it, but you must work as if you were. 
You must feel your own importance, 
and as Hinkey Dink once said .to 
boastful Bath House John, “Make 
good, John. make good.” The most 
important stone in the arch of a 
bridge is the keystone. Aim to be the 
keystone of the institution of which 
you are a part. It matters not at all 
what your present position may be. 
You can get to the top if you want to. 
Sure, you'll have to work, and plan, 
and dream, and sacrifice. The life of 
a successful man is a series of sacri- 


fices. You can’t escape the working 
of the Law of Compensation.— 
Nautilus. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
SPECIALIST DO not realzie the importance of being enrolled in a wide-reach- 
ing Teachers’ Agency. There are places and good salaries for 
those who can teach well any of the following subjects: Elocution, Vocal Music, Instrumental 
Music, Drawing, Painting, Crayoning, French, German, Spanish, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, 
Penmanship, Book-Keeping, Type- Writing, Short-Hand, etc. We bave bad calls for every one 
of them singly, and for almost all possible combinations of them. We have teachers who 
underscore them and say something about teaching them, but when we are called upon to 
recommend, of our own knowledge, a teacher in any one of these departments, it is often 
difficult to convince ourselves the candidate is really proficient. There are dabblers in 
every subject, but what wé want to find and to keep where we can get at them is the few 
real teachers, who not only know, but can make others know: who are interested not — 
in the subject-matter but in the minds of their pupils; who do not do all the talking an 
performing themselves, but who make their pupils talk and perform; who have in mind 
not an exhibition at the end of the term, butasolidly grounded love for the work that 
shall be a motive power in their pupils as long as theylive. Are such specialists plentiful? 
We don’t find them so. And yet we know there are such and that, if they would register 
with us, we cou'd d» well boti1 by them and by the scho»ls that apply to us. Are you 
such a teacher? Then write to us without delay. 
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SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, ccocois,"scvon'aita Guuke' kexeole are curs’ t© All, 


and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


T” Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° {ith Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


FISHER: ACENCY 


G ellent facilities f lacing teachers in ever t 
ellent facilities tor pe EOR MANUAL 120 Lremont St., Boston, Mass, 











MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY siiccs®*t nd Families 
and FOREIGN 0=superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. 


Call on 
or address 


Mrs. A. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal] Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scne approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 


101 Marke St., Harrisburg, Pa., 16438 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
a. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Moines, lowa. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © “:.2‘seccor strect, ‘Boston 


Send fer Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS'’ EXCHANGE 126 soyisten se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Manhattan Building 














00000000 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers im 
. every partef the country. 


29-A Beacon St. .. .« 


Winship 
Teachers’ 


Boston, Mass. 
WM. F. JARVES 








Agenc 
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Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, & 
SP GSOS SOSSEHOY FH OTH OHS 
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LIPPINCOTT’S NEW BOOKS 


Culler’s 


New General Physics 


By J. A. CULLER 
Professor of Physics, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 





This new work covers the subjects of Mechanics and Heat 
and is intended for the use of college students. It isa real 
working instrument in the hands of both teacher and pupil. 


Morris’ 
School History of the United States 


By Prof. CHARLES MORRIS 
Professor Morris is well known as the author of other suc- 
cessful School Histories and his newest work was written to 
meet the needs of pupils of the Seventh and Eighth Grades. 








Boyer’s 
Modern Methods for Teachers 


By CHARLES C. BOYER, Ph. D. 


Dept. of Pedagogy. Keystone State Normal School, 
Kutztown, Pa. 


A twentieth yee 2 hand-book for American teachers, Nor- 
mal schools and teachers’ reading circles. 


12mo. 345 Pages Cloth, $1.50 





No School Library is Complete Without 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


Punctuation and 
Capital Letters 


AND 


100 EXERCISES IN PUNCTUATION 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples in each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is a complement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, oF Price, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 














WINSHIP TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices."’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘* | thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘1 want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
for me. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.”’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——_, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 
this ye of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circu... 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 

29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Long Distance Telephone. 











Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 
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Fall term opens September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





42-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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